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JULY, 1870. 
LIVING EASY; 
OR, ONE YEAR IN THE CITY. 


BY SARAH M. HARTOUGH. 


ANE, I think you are a perfect slave. I 

would not work as hard as you do for three 

times what it brings you. Early and late you 
are at it. . No time for anything but work.” 

“Oh! no, sister, I find time for recreation 
sometimes; but it is true, I work very hard, 
and I often wish I could find a way to live 
easier. When Nina gets older I shall have 
more help, I hope.” 

“Nina is by far too delicate for the rough 
work of a farm,” said the first speaker. “ But 
she would make a fine appearance in the city. 
I do wish, Jane, thas you could persuade James 
to move to the city.” 

“ What better off would we be there?” asked 
the other. 

“Why, you could live easier. My husband 
is getting a good salary as foreman, and my 
family i is as large as yours, and I am ae my 
work is not half so drudging as yours.” 

“T have thought about it often,” sighed the 
farmer’s wife, “and I have often told James so, 
too, but he will not listen to it.” 

“T will talk to him about it this very night,” 
said the first speaker. 

The ‘above conversation took place in the 
sitting-room in James Arnold’s house. He 
was a comfortable, well-to-do farmer. His 
family consisted of himself, wife, two sons, and 
a daughter. He had a good house, a well- 
stocked farm, and prided himself on his good 
living. His wife had been reared in the city, 
but had moved to the farm shortly after her 
marriage, and had settled down as a thrifty 
farmer’s wife, contented with the labors and 
rewards of her life. True, sometimes she felt a 
longing for the excited, easy life which the city 
aifurds. And these longings were always in- 
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tensified after a visit from her sister, Mrs, 
Brown, who lived in the city. Mrs. Brown 
was always holding up to her the pleasures of 
a city life contrasted to the “ drudgery,” as she 
termed it, of a farmer’s wife. She had suc- 
ceeded in impregnating her sister with her own 
ideas; especially when she pictured to her the 
advantages it would bring to Nina, her daugh- 
ter; how well she would appear in society there, 

and how she needed the refining influence of a 
city life. All these things had worked on Mrs. 
Arnold’s mind, until she said—“If James 
would only be persuaded, they would sell every- 
thing and move to the city.” 

One evening, during one of Mrs. Brown’s 
visits, as they were all sitting together on the 
front piazza, Mrs. Brown set the ball rolling: 

“ James,” she began, “how tired and care- 
worn you look. I declare, I never saw any 
one grow old so fast in my life as you do. 
You look as old now as my hushaesl, who, I am 
sure, is five years your senior.’ 

“ Well,” replied the farmer, “I have to work 
pretty hard through the summer, both Jane 
and qj but through the winter we take it 
easy.” 

“ Yes, take it easy, and eat up all your sum- 
mer’s labor, and then go at it again when spring 
comes, J tell Jane I would not work as hard 
as she does for three times what it brings you. 


’ And Jane looks careworn and thin, too.” 


“Jane always was thin, Marthay; she be- 
longs to Pharaoh’s lean kine—eh, mother?’ 
said he, patting her upon the shoulder. But 
his wife did not respond to his pleasantness ; 
she was thinking of her sister’s words, 

“ Now,” resumed Mrs. Brown, “you see how 
much better it would be for you to move to 
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the city. You have a good trade, and could {| theme of their conversation every time they 
make one hundred dollars a month as easy as ) were alone. 


nothing, and I am certain you do not do as 
well as that here, do you?” 

“ Well, no; not in greenbacks, but I reckon 
it amounts to about the same in the end.” 

“But see how much easier we could live,” 
quietly put in his wife. 

“TJ am not so sure of that, Jane,” he replied. 
“There are more things than money to look 
after. Would it be as well for the boys and 
Nina?” 

“Better, better,” said Mrs. Brown eagerly. 
“William could get a situation somewhere, 
and James and Nina could go to such good 
schools. And Nina could learn music, too, 
which she so much desires to do.” 

“ But you would not have me sell the place?” 
and the farmer’s tone was sad. 


“Oh! no,” said both women; “rent it out. ( 


The rent of the farm would pay your own rent 
in the city.” 


“Oh! it would be so nice, father,” said | 


Nina. 


“So it would,” said William, a lad of eighteen 


years, and the oldest of the children, “For my § 
part, I hate farming, and mean to quit it soon, 2 
, nold’s honest heart to fomenting. 


any way.” 


“Tt will not be nice at all,” said James, the > 


youngest child. “TI do not want to be cooped 
up in your dusty city, with only a yard about 


six feet square, and not a blade of grass or a ° 


bird to be seen, except hanging up against a 
window somewhere in fancy cages. I got 
homesick enough that time I went home with 
auntie.” 


“But you will not get homesick if father and ( 


mother are there, will you?” said Nina. 


not want to go, either.” 


The conversation was kept up by the chil- | 


dren for awhile; but soon they, too, fell to 


thinking, and thus the subject was dropped. ‘ 
A few days after, and Mrs. Brown left, declar- > 


ing that she could not bear to see Jane slaving 
her life away, and Nina rusting out, down there 
in the country, and urged her sister to keep at 
James until he should consent to leave the 


farm and remove to the city. “It will be so ) 
nice,” she added, “to live near each other ( 


in”? 
again. 


After Mrs. Brown had gone, Mrs. Arnold 


was so full of the thoughts of a city life, and 


gave herself so completely to it, that she be- 
came perfectly miserable. Labors that had 
been light and pleasant before, now were looked 
upon as most arduous, and she made it the 


“But, Jane,” he said one evening, when she 
had been “sermonizing,” as James, the younger, 
had called it, “I cannot see what profit this 
will be to us. Surely, I must work wherever 
we are; and why not stay here, where we have 
always lived comfortably ?” 

“But, James,” she replied, “I think the 
children can have more privileges and advan- 
tages in the city. William can go to a trade, 
and board at home; and Nina can learn music, 
and perhaps in time teach it, if need be. You 
know she is very apt at music.” 

“Well, but did not Julia May offer to teach 
her for ten dollars a quarter ?” 

“Yes; but Martha says that Julia is not 
much of a teacher; and, as long as she is to 
learn, why not have the best teacher? And, 
besides, we have no piano.” 

“Well, wife, we can get a piano here as well 
as there.” 

“T suppose we can,” she answered; “but, 
really, I am tired of farming. I want rest, too. 
I think we might live as easy as others when 
we can,” 

The leaven of discontent had set Mrs, Ar- 
After a long 
pause, Mr. Arnold said—“ But what will I do 


with the farm, and the stock, and everything?” 


“Rent it all out. There’s Abe Rawlings 
would take it to-morrow, and give your own 
price for it, too.” 

“But he does not want the stock; he has 
cows and horses enough.” 

Mr. Arnold said no more. He had almost 
come to think that reasoning with a woman 


, about something she had set herself to accom- 
“Well, I know I shall not like it, and I do ) 


plish, was about as hard work as beating the 
north wind. 

“JT think mother must be crazy,” said James 
to William one night after they had gone to 
their room. “If I was father I would let her 
go to the city and try it. I'll bet she’ll be as 
keen to come back as she is to go.” 

“T only hope they will go,” said William. 
“T am tired of living on a farm, anyhow. It 
would be so much nicer for a fellow to go spend 
an evening at the theatre now and then. Cousin 
Ralph Brown says he goes two or three times 
every week.” 

“Well, I don’t like Cousin Ralph much,” 
said James. “He’s always making fun of 
everything around the place, saying he would 
not live down here. I notice he is glad to 
come in fruit season, when he can make some- 
thing.” 
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“A continual dropping will wear a stone.” 
Mrs. Arnold, following her sister’s advice, kept 
at James until he reluctantly consented to rent 


his snug farm, sell off his stock, and move to 2 
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the city. Mrs. Brown had been informed of ( 


this state of affairs, and had been appointed 
agent to hunt up city quarters for our country 


) whistling, either, if he likes,’ 


friends, being instructed not to engage rooms § 
above two hundred and fifty dollars a year. > 
Every person knows that that sum will not 4 
procure rooms any more than comfortable, ) 
even for people accustomed to the cramped ( 
living afforded by the city. What, then, must 4 
it have been to the Arnolds, accustomed to ? 
plenty of room down-stairs all their lives, be- ( 


sides cellar and garret ? 


Mrs. Brown had done | 


the best she could for them, by securing a back ( 


basement and second story in a genteel neigh- 
borhood, where the landlord lived in the same 
house. 

“How can I ever find room for all my fur- 
niture ?” said Mrs. Arnold to her sister, as dray- 
load after dray-load was brought in. 
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whistling through the halls, singing on the 
front steps, and various others privileges which 
to the country boy were free as air. 

“J should like to know what harm there is 
in a fellow singing, no matter where it is, or 
’ said he. 

“But, James,” said Aunt Martha, “ it is not 
genteel to sit on the door-steps and sing. Peo- 
ple will wonder where you were brought up.” 

“Well, auntie, I can tell them, with no 
shame, either, if they ask me,” was the reply. 

Mr. Arnold had been fortunate enough to 
procure work at his trade in the same shop 
where Mr. Brown was the foreman, so he found 
no difficulty in providing for his family. 

Nina and William were delighted with their 
new life, but James found it not to be com- 


. pared with the country. 


“T’ll tell you what to do,” said Mrs. Brown. » 
“Just unpack what you need, and stow the re- ( 


mainder away.” 

“Where will I stow it?” inquired Mrs. Ar- 
nold in dismay. 

“Why, you have a nice wood-house in the 
back yard; put it into that, or sell it.” 


“T wish you would let me go back to the 
farm,” he said to his father. “I will be Mr. 
Rawlings’s hired boy if you will let me.” 

“Tut, tut, James, how you do talk,” said 
Villiam. “I think this is much better than 
going out cold mornings and helping with the 
stock.” 

“Well, you may think as you please, Will; 


) but if father will let me I will go back.” 


But Mrs. Arnold could not think of selling ¢ 


the things she had possessed so long, so she 
followed the other piece of advice, and stowed 


innumerable things away into a little eight-by- ) 


twelve wood-house, and left them. 


It took a long time to unpack and “set to ¢ 


rights ;” but that was finally accomplished, and 
city life to our country people was fairly begun. 
“O dear! what shall I do with these without 


“No, James,” said his father, “I want you 
to go to school here tiis winter; perhaps in the 
summer, if you wish, you may go back.” 

James was silent for a time. 

“James,” said Nina, “I hope you do not 
want to be a hired boy! Why, that is being 
somebody’s servant.” 

“T want to be anything rather than a primpy 
like Ralph Brown, or a bad boy like Jonas 
Snell. I do not like those city chaps at all. 


’ And, sis, I think you are getting some of the 


a cellar?” said Mrs. Arnold, as a barrel of ? 


apples was brought in. “The house is literally 
full, and where I shall keep these without their 
getting frozen I can’t tell.” 

It was not the first time the good little wo- 
man had been perplexed by similar things. 
But she had resolved not to complain. She 
had often looked around her narrow room, 
filled, as it was, with various things, and con- 
trasted it with the roomy, pleasant kitchen at 
the farm, And then her sitting-room was up 
two flights of stairs, and she had often said to 
herself that she would rather walk a mile than 
travel up those stairs so many times a day. 
Nor is it the pleasantest thing in the world for 
tenant and landlord to occupy the same house. 
Mrs. Arnold thought so, at least, as James was 
eften reprimanded for noise he made, such: as 
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‘genteel airs’ that auntie talks about, for you 
raise your eyebrows when you talk; and, I 
vow, you can say horse equal to a horsejockey 
how 

“Silence, James!” said his mother. 

“Mother, you can never refine James, I am 
sure,” said his father, smiling. “But, as I 
said before, James, go to school this winter, 
and in the summer you may go to Mr. Raw- 
lings.” 


” 


The winter passed rapidly away. Mrs. Ar- 
nold was not quite happy. Various things 
had occurred to worry her, foremost of which 
was a desire on William’s part to be absent 
evenings. He at first had attended school, but 
that had become distasteful to him, so his 
father had been trying to get him into his own 
shop, but so far had been unsuceessful. Wil- 
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liam had fallen in with some boys his own age, 
who were not calculated to do much if any 
good to such a boy as William. His mother 
had seen all this, and her true mother’s heart 
was grieved in consequence. Another source 
of annoyance was with Mr. Arnold himself. 
He wis silent, and sometimes sullen. She 
feared he was ill, but to her anxious inquiries 
he always returned a negative answer. 
truth was, he missed the free-and-easy life he 
had always led before he removed to the city. 
He missed his old neighbors; in fact, he missed 
his entire farm, together with its surroundings, 
and, in turn, his family missed his sunny temper 
and merry words, 

One afternoon Mrs. Brown came in, and 
found Mrs. Arnold in tears. “What is the 
matter, Jane?” said she. “Is anything wrong, 
or has anything serious happened, or have you 
a fit of the blues ?” 

“ Quite a variety of questions, Martha,” said 
Mrs. Arnold, making a feeble effort to smile, 
“but I believe I can answer ‘yes,’ to all of 
them. Something is the matter, and something 
has happened, and I have got the blues;” and 
the poor woman burst out again into tears. 

“ Now I will sit down and hear all about it, 
Jane.” 

Mrs. Arnold dried her eyes and began— 
“ Martha, I am so worried about William. He 
is out every evening, sometimes until midnight. 
He says he goes to the theatre, sometimes some 
other place. He is growing rough, chews to- 
bacco, and altogether is very different from 
what he was a year ago. We have been here 


only four months, but four years ought not to, 


have changed him so,” 

“Now, Jane,” said Mrs. Brown, “I think 
you notice these things too much. There’s my 
Ralph, he goes out nights, and I never think of 
asking him where he has been. Boys of their 


age do not like to give an account of all their ‘ 


actions,” 

“But, Martha, they ought to be required to 
give an account of themselves. Ithink moth- 
ers cannot be too careful about their boys. 
And when children arrive at that point when 
they consider it none of their parents’ con- 
cerns where they are or what they are doing, 
they are not far from the gates of evil.” 

“People accustomed to living in the country 
look at these things in a different light from 
what city people do,” said Mrs. Brown softly. 

“But why should they, sister?” 

“There is no amusement or entertainment 
going on in the country, and boys are obliged 
to stay at home evenings, Now that you have 
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moved here, William sees so much that is new 
and eutertaining that he is carried away by it, 
After a time he may become satisfied and settle 
down.” 

“Yes, but perhaps at a fearful cost,” said 
Mrs, Arnold sadly. , 

The conversation was not again renewed, but 
Mrs. Arnold did not stop thinking, nor did 
her thoughts become less troubled. “ What if 
William should get to drinking?” and the 
thought sent the blood to her heart in quick 
beats. 

“T almost wish I had never come to the city,” 
she said to Nina one day. 

“Why?” 

“Oh! everythingseems different and strange.” 

“But, mother, you do not work so hard, do 
you ?” 

“T cannot see much difference as regards 
that,” replied her mother. “It takes much 
more time to fix and go to market than it did 
to go to the cellar and get what I want for the 
table; and I think your father works much 
harder now than when on the farm.” 

“T have noticed father looking pale,” said 
Nina, “ but I thought it was because he was in- 
doors all the time.” 


Spring came at last, but spring in the city is 


‘very different from spring in the country: 


There everything sings a joyous welcome, from 
the boisterous child to the tiny blossom which 
lifts its head in beauty, and lends its breath of 
fragrance to the vernal morn. 

“O mother!” said James, one beautiful morn- 
ing early in May, “how grand the old place 
must look in the sunshine this morning. I 
wonder if the robin has built his nest in the 
sweet-apple tree by the barn yet, or if the 
swallows have harbored in the old hay-house 
yet? Wouldn’t I like to be there this minute?” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t,” said William. “ You 
don’t get me back on a farm again.” 

“What will you do?” inquired James. 

“Tl go to sea if I don’t get anything else 
to do.” 

“Tm afraid you will never get anything to 
do, my son, loafing on the streets as you do,” 
said his father a little sternly. ‘J think there 
will be an opening in the shop soon.” 

“T do not want to learn the carpenter’s 
trade,” said William. 

“What trade do you want to learn ?” asked 
his father. 

“ None at all.” 

“Oh! he wants to be a merchant or a pro- 
fessor,” said James, 
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“T do not want to be a ‘country Jake’ again, 
tending horses and cows, That work I'll leave 
for you, James,” 

“Well,” answered James, “you may bethe pro- 
fessor, I will be the farmer. Mother, wouldn’t 
you like to be fixing up the garden, now?” 

“Yes, James. And I should like to see the 
old place this morning. The orchard must be 
all in blossom now.” 

“Well, mother,” said Nina, “I am sure you 
need not miss the garden, for you can get things 
as nice at the market.” 

“T do not know where I am to keep my 
butter and milk when the warm weather comes, 
without a cellar.” 

“Tt’ll be very easy keeping the milk, mother, 
’cause its more than half water. Guess it won’t 
thicken much.” 

His mother smiled pleasantly, and all arose 
from the breakfast-table, each one going about 
his own work, 

It was with many a sigh and tear that Mrs. 
Arnold watched the changing course of her 
oldest son. He took no pains to look for em- 


ployment, but every night, when he could get 
enough money, found him at the theatre, and 
when he could get no money to pay his way 
there, he loafed about with whatever chums he 


could find. 

Finally, one night he was brought home ina 
drunken state. What she had feared had, in- 
deed, come upon her. 

O mother! where now are thy fond hopes 
for thy first-born? Far less anguish would it 
be to know that he rested upon the hill-side in 
the country graveyard than lying before thee, 
sense and honor lost in the poisonous cup. 

Mrs. Arnold helped her unconscious son 
up the stairs to his own room, and after seeing 
him in bed safely, she left the room, mentally 
determined that no one should know her boy’s 
shame and her own disgrace. But we cannot 
always hide such things when we wish to. 
Other eyes than Mrs. Arnold’s had seen Wil- 
liam. Mrs. Taylor, the landlady, had heard 
the bustle at the door, and, as almost any other 
person would have done, she peeped out of her 
parlor door, and saw what was going on. “I 
am sorry for you,” she said, as Mrs. Arnold 
came through the hall; “but young men will 
commit wrong acts sometimes.” 

Mrs. Arnold made no reply. She felt all the 
indelicacy of the proffered sympathy, and could 
not accept it. 

“ What was it, mother?” asked Nina and 
James in one breath, as their mother re-entered 
the sitting-room,” 
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“Nothing that would interest you, my chil- 
dren,” was the quiet reply. 

Shortly after, James took a lamp, and went 
up to his room. 

“Be careful not to disturb William,” said 
his mother; “he is not very well to-night.” 

That was a night of mental anguish for Mrs. 
Arnold, the first that she had ever known, and, 
oh! how bitter was the cup. There was a 
twinge of remorse, too, withal, for she thought 
if they had remained at the farm some of this 
might have been avoided. She could not help 
contrasting her life in the city to that in the 
country. She saw her mistake, and, noble wo- 
man as she was, confessed it to herself, and re- 
solved to set herself to remedy it. 

The next morning found William awake, 
and perfectly aware of the shame that he had 
brought upon himself and others. “ How,” 
thought he, “ will I ever face my mother again? 
How could I have so far forgotten myself as to 
be led into such a thing?” He was aroused by 
a quiet knock at his room door. “ Who’s there?” 

“JT,myson. Doyou wantyour breakfast now?” 

“Not yet. I will come down presently.” 

The more he thought of what had happened, 
the more reluctance he felt at seeing his pa- 
rents again. He determined to dress himself, 
slip out unseen, and go—he knew not where— 
but anywhere out of sight of those he knew. 
So, acting upon this sudden impulse, he arose 
and was soon dressed, and slipping down-stairs 
softly, opened the front door, and was gone. 

Ah wayward boy! many will be thy heart- 
aches and hardships ere thy mother’s dear 
voice falls again on thy ear, and far deeper the 
sorrow of her true heart to know her boy is 
gone from her sight. 

Mrs. Arnold waited long for William to 
come down-stabrs, and finally ventured again 
to his room. She first knocked gently at the 
door. Receiving no answer, she called. Still 
no answer. Then she opened the door—the 
result the reader already knows, but words 
cannot express the anguish of the mother’s 
heart, when she saw that her boy had gone. 
Nor can we attempt to describe how day after 
day she watched and waited for his return, or 
for some tidings of him. But none came. And 
thus weeks lengthened into months, and the 
summer was, indeed, upon them. The city had 
been tolerable during the winter, but now it 
was intolerable to the Arnolds. James, ac- 
cording as had been promised, had gone to the 
farm to work for Mr. Rawlings. Nina still 
continued at school, and Mrs. Arnold had 
several times noticed her daughter’s languid 
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step and pale face, and had questioned her as 
But Nina always said she was 





to her health. 
well. 

“Nina studies too hard,” said Mrs. Brown 
one day. “I think she needs rest. Vacation 
will soon come, then we will see her pick up 
again.” 

“JT wish she was in the country,” said her 
mother. 

“T wish we were all there again,” said Mr. 
Arnold. “TI tell you what it is, this city life 
is what is going to kill us all yet. I cannot 
rest nights on account of the heat in that little 
between bed-room, and I guess Jane don’t get 
any more rest than I do.” 

“No, James, I do not rest. The heat is so 
oppressive—and my thoughts still more so,” 
she added to herself. 

“Well, I thought you were all contented,” 
said Mrs. Brown, raising her brows. “Of 
course, that unfortunate affair about William 
might have happened in the country as well as 
here.” 

Mrs. Arnold gave her sister a warning look 
to keep silent, for as yet his father knew 
not the real cause of William’s sudden de- 
parture. 

One morning, Nina not coming down to 
breakfast as usual, Mrs. Arnold went to her 
room and called her to come down, as it was 
break fast-time. 

“QO mother! I am so sick.” 

“What is the matter?” asked her mother in 
alarm. “Why, child, you have a burning 
fever !” 

“T know it, mother. 
in bed.” 

“You shall, my child.” 

“And, mother, need I go to school any 
more? It is so crowded there; and every time 
I go up those long stairs my heart beats, oh! so 
fast ; and my head aches so that I can hardly 
see.” 

“No, my dear, you need not go to school; 
and I will send your father for the doctor, for 
you are very ill.” 

Mr. Arnold had not yet gone to the shop, so 
he was soon on his way for a doctor. 

“Stop at Martha’s, and she will tell you who 
to call in. O dear! what if I should call ina 
quack, and he should kill my girl! I do wish 
I could see old Dr. Green. He would know 


Oh! please let me stay 


just what to do,” and Mrs. Arnold wrung her 2 


hands in despair. 

In a very short time Mr. Arnold returned, 
bringing with him Aunt Martha and the doc- 
tor. Nina by this time had become delirious, 
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and was running over her lessons, mixing up 
algebra and philosophy in a strange medley, 

“O doctor! do you think she will die?” said 
Mrs. Arnold in a voice of distress. 

“She certainly is very sick,” replied the 
doctor. “But with good nursing I think she 
will recover.” 

“What is her diseas¢ ?” inquired Mrs. Brown, 

“She is suffering from nervous fever, brought 
on, I think, by too close application to study 
and not enough physical exercise,” replied the 
doctor, and, leaving some medicine and advice, 
he departed. 

Mrs. Arnold was like some one almost bereft 
of reason itself. She had never had much sick- 
ness in the family that called for the services 
of a physician, and now her mind was so agi- 
tated that she could do nothing at all for the 
sick girl. Mrs. Brown kindly stayed to assist. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “all this comes from 
moving to this awful city. Why was I not 
content to remain where we were all so happy? 
I wish from my heart we were all there again.” 

“So do I, mother,” said Mr. Arnold earn- 
estly. “This year has been enough for me.” 

Nina, in a moment of semi-consciousness, 
had heard enough to know what was going on, 
and gave her parents such a look of satisfaction 
that they knew how to interpret it. 

“O mother!” she exclaimed, “do go back to 
the old place.” 

Then her mind again wandered, and she was 
roaming through the old woods, listening to the 
wild-bird’s song, calling them by their own 
names, and begging each one not to let her go 
to school up those long stairs any more; then 
she would be dabbling her hands in the clear 
brook, and attempting to jump into its cool 
waters. “Iam so warm and tired,” she would 
say. 


“My poor birdie,” said her father, “you 


. shall go back to the country as soon as you are 


able.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, “I think if she was 
out of the city during the summer months it 
would do her good. I would let her go as soon 
as she is well enough.” 

“Yes, we will all go,” said Mr. Arnold 
firmly. 

Nina grew worse day by day. One day the 
fever (which had gone to the brain) had reached 
its crisis. Nina slept the anxious sleep which 
so many have watched, and waited in an ago- 
nizing state of suspense. The house was as 
still as death. Mrs, Arnold sat on one side of 
the bed, while Mr. Arnold and the doctor, the 
latter with Nina’s pulse ’neath his fingers and 
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his watch in his hand, sat at the other side. 
Deep and regular came the breathings from ihe 
sufferer, until at last came one long, deep breath, 
as though the sick girl were taking a new hold 
on life, and then she slowly opened her eyes. 
A gentle moisture was perceptible about the 
lips and brow, and instead of the vacant stare 
that for days had dwelt in her eyes, there was 
the light of a clear intellect. 

“She will live!” said the doctor in a sub- 
dued voice. “ But she will need great care.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Arnold could speak. 
Their hearts were too full of joy. Now that 
the suspense was over, their own nerves were 
unbent, and both left the room in tears. Mrs. 
Brown and the doctor remained. 

“Where am I?” said Nina, as she endeavored 
to turn her head to look about her. 

“You are home, dear,” said her aunt. “Your 
father and mother are in the next room, and I 
am with you. But you must not think nor talk, 
for you are still very weak.” 

The sick girl lookéd at her aunt as if she 
comprehended her meaning, then closed her 
eyes wearily again. 

But we will not linger around the sick-room 
too long. Nina, with good care, was soon con- 
valescent. Her father had promised that she 
should go to the old home as soon as she was 
able, which greatly helped to increase her 
strength. 

“Well, Martha,” said Mr. Arnold to his 
sister-in-law, one day after Nina had almost 
recovered, “I think we have had enough of 
city life. Jane and I have made up our minds 
to go back to the country again. After all, the 
work there is nothing to the trouble here.” 

“But, James,” persisted Mrs. Brown, “all 
this might have happened there. One is not 
exempt from sickness, you know, whether in 
country or city.” 

“T know that,” said he. “ But I am satisfied 
with city life. Let those who like it enjoy it 
if they can. And, as for work, why, Jane never 
had the weary, troubled look she wears now 
during our whole life at the farm; and I 
know,” he said tenderly, “that her heart never 
was so heavy as now.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Arnold, “TI have suffered 
more mental anguish during the last six months 
than I ever thought it possible toendure. If I 
only could know where William is, I should be 
satisfied. Oh! I know that coming to the city 
was the ruination of that boy.” And Mrs, 
Arnold rocked herself to and fro with her 
grief. 

“William never did like the farm,” said 
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Mrs. Brown; “and would have left it in a few 
years at the most.” 

“But not in disgrace, Martha.” 

“Disgrace!” exclaimed Mr. Arnold. 

“Yes, disgrace,” said his wife. “You did 
not know all about William, James; nor can I 
ever tell you.” 

Nina, pale and ghost like, entered the room 
at this time, so the subject of William’s con- 
duct was dismissed. 

“But, James,” said Mrs. Brown, “can you 
get your farm back again so soon ?” 

“Yes. I only rented it for one year; and I 
have notified Mr. Rawlings that at the end of 
that time I am coming back, so there will be 
no trouble on that score. I can buy stock and 
fixtures, and go back again into the old tracks.” 

“We shall all be so happy,” said Nina. 

“Yes, dear, if we can only bring back the 
roses to your cheeks,” said her father, tenderly 
drawing her to him. 

“And then if William would only come 
back,” said Nina softly—she always spoke 
William’s name in a whisper—“ because,” she 
said, “it troubled mother to mention him.” 

And so the time passed on until the year had 
expired. Then came another moving-day. 
“Bat,” as Mrs. Arnold said, “somehow it 
seemed different. James went about whistling 
in his old, cheerful way”’—she had not heard 
him whistle since he moved to the city—‘‘and 
everything went on all right.” If the little 
woman only knew it, she was happier herself. 
Not a cloud obscured her vision on this mov- 
ing-day, and there had been numerous clouds 
before. 

At the farm all was in uproar. “James 
acted like a crazy boy,” Mr. Rawlings said. 
But what cared James? Was not father and 
mother moving back? “Got enough of city 
life and Aunt Martha’s notions!” he exclaimed, 
clapping his hands for joy. 

Home again! For the past year, all had 
seemed so new and strange, that our friends 
had seemed as though they were some other 
persons in somebody else’s home; but now 
there was no question about it. They were 
actually in their own home. Mr. Arnold par- 
took of James’s joy, and laughed, and whistled, 
and looked into every well-known place, and 
declared he felt ten years younger. Mrs. Ar- 
nold moved about in a silent, quiet manner, 
but the old light in her eye was gone, and in 
its place was a shade such as always follows 
days and months of mental anxiety. She was 
always looking with an anxious expression 
toward the road, as though she expected some 
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one to come, and the table was never set with- *THE STRANGER AT THE DOOR. 


out the plate for the absent one being placed 
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BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


upon it. “I feel sure he will come some day,” HEN the summer eve descended 

she would say. \ O’er the landscape, at my door 
One evening, a few months after their return Heard I some one gently knocking, 

to the farm, they were all sitting beside the As he oft had knocked before. 

open fire, for the weather was yet cool, quietly And I heard a voice, imploring 

talking about the affairs of the farm. Mrs. That I would not turn away 


One who loved me, though I spurned him 


Arnold suddenly stooped forward in a listen- 
From my threshold every day. 


-ing attitude. The family were so accustomed 


to this that they hardly noticed it, until they And I heard him at the midnight, 
heard a knock at the outer door. And the voice was sadder grown; 
“T will go,” said Mr. Arnold, But I cried, “ Thou shalt not enter! 


Go! and let me be alone!” 

What cared / for this poor stranger, 
Weary, knocking at my door? 

I had friends enough to love me, 
And I did not ask for more. 


He took up a lamp, and proceeded to open 
the door. A man in a sailor’s costume stood 
before him. 

“May I have lodgings here, sir?” he in- 
quired. 

Before Mr. Arnold could reply, Mrs. Arnold, 
who had followed her husband, exclaimed— 
“T knew he would come! William, my son, 
my son!” 

It was indeed the absent one returned after 
ko many months of silence. But we will draw 
a veil over that scene. Such happiness wants 
no spectators. 

Our story is ended in a few words. The 
truant, after that night of dissipation, had been 
ashamed to meet his parents, so had gone to 
rea. But seafaring life he had found much 
more (istasteful than city life, so had returned. 
IIe went immediately to his Aunt Martha’s, 
aud found that his parents had removed to the 
country, and as quick as he could travel he had 
come to them. 

“T will never leave the farm again, mother., 
It is, after all, the happiest and best place.” 

“Yes, William; and I have proved that 
mental trouble tells more on the constitution 
than physical labor.” 

“Dear mother, how you have suffered,” he 
replied, as he kissed away a tear that had 
fallen on her cheek. 


But this stranger would not leave me, 
Morn and evening he was there, 

Knocking always at the portals, 
Though I heeded not his prayer. 

I could see him standing, meekly, 
Just outside the bolted door, 

On his face the love and pity 
That his gentle bosom bore. 


By and by misfortune touched me 
With its keen and piercing dart, 
And my summer friends forsook me, 
Fair of face, but false of heart. 
Friendless—lonely! Oh! the sorrow 
That came o’er me at the thought, 
None to love, and none to love me! 
What a change misfortune wrought. 


In the midnight’s solemn silence 
Came the knocking at the door, 
And I heard the sweet voice calling, 

As I often had before. 
“J will love you, only trust me! 
J will never go away, 
Though misfortunes overtake you— 
Rise, and let me in, I pray!” 
Oh! those words, so sweet and tender, 
Touched my wounded heart like balm; 
O’er my heart-strings swept the prelude 
Of a strange and coming calm. 
And I opened wide the portals, 
And the Stranger entered in, 
And I fell upon his bosom, 
Weary, tearful, sick with sin! 
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Epvucation.—Gibbon says: “Every person 
has two educations—one which he receives 
from others, and one, more important, which he 
gives to himself.” Hard conditions draw out 
a man, and you and I are better for such an 
education. A man needs to be hackled and 
spun just as much as raw cotton does, He 
needs to be pulled through narrow places, as 
much as the wire, before he will do for the 
bridging of the great gorges and chasms of 
i = swallow up the bloated and capon- 
ined. 


Low and sweet the words he uttered, 
But they thrilled my heart with rest, 
And I prayed for his forgiveness 
As I lay upon his breast. 
And he tenderly forgave me 
All my scornfulness and sin, 
And my heart has ne’er been lonely 
Since I let the Stranger in. 
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MEEKNESS AND HUMILITY. 


S pride and anger are classed among the 
A cardinal sins, so are meekness and hu- 
mility among the cardinal virtues, “ Learn of 
me; for I am meek and lowly in heart,” were 
words breathed by the lips of our Divine Re- 
deemer himself—words which have embodied 
the true spirit of the Christian character from 
age toage. That true humility of heart, that 
calm meekness of spirit, which makes us feel 
our unworthiness of nature, and our utter de- 
pendence on the mercy of the Almighty, are, 
indeed, blessed feelings—feelings that will not 
only render us more acceptable to Him, but 
also to our fellow beings, since their exercise 
and influence will shed around all our words 
and actions that mild dignity and sweetness 
of expression which never fail to interest and 
charm. . 

The germs of lowliness and meekness are, 
indeed, the true strength of the Christian man 
or woman—strength that will enable them to 
meet and endure the storms and buffets of time. 
Virtues they are that will win them love and 
friendship in publicor in private life, whether it 
be as members of a church, a sect, a community, 
or a family ; virtues that will command respect 
and conquer prejudice, opposition, and ill-feel- 
ing in the school, the college, the office, the 
warehouse, the workshop, or the family circle. 
Virtues, indeed, they are, so potent and power- 
ful as well as pleasing, that in nine cases out 
of ten they eventually gain for théir possessor 
the admiration and good-will even of those 
whose contrary natures may have often annoyed 
and opposed them. 

And how sweet are the memories of the 
gentle and lowly minded to those who have at 
any time felt the power of their influence! 
Limited as that power may have been—little 
as it may have been recked or prized at the 
* time, how sadly and tenderly is it remembered 
when felt no more at board or hearth! How 
often has this been proved in the family circle! 
How often have we seen some domineering 
brother or sister, whose only talent was that of 
making the rest bow to their will, rule, or 
seem to rule, with an iron sway over some gen- 
tler and more gifted brother or sister, whose 
meekness and good sense made them endure 
the tyranny patiently! Such home-martyrs we 
may have seen bearing their daily crosses with 
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patient strength—crosses, perhaps, made heavier 


Still by the reflection that they were unsympa- 


thized with by the other members of the house- 
hold. So it may have gone on for a time, that 
petty oppression, the bolder spirit ruling, ex- 
acting, provoking—the gentler and wiser bear- 
ing, obeying, enduring, as if it were ever so to 
be. But the change came at length; the op- 
pressor and the oppressed had to go forth by 
different paths into the cold, wide world, whose 
jostlings can rub the rough edge off the rough- 
est, and tone down the haughtiest temper to 
humility. And which was it of those spirits 
that was the most fitted to bear those jostlings, 
the most likely to come safest through the 
struggle? Which, too, of those was it who, in 
absence, was most missed from the household 
hearth, and whose memory awoke the most 
tender, yearning regrets in the hearts of those 
behind? To which of those wanderers did the 
haunting thoughts, the weary longings of a 
sick or sorrowing parent or brother or sister 
unceasingly turn? Was it to the once sullen 
or surly ruler of the family, whose imperious 
temper and iron will made each and all fearful 
of offending him, and whose exacting selfish- 
ness monopolized as a right the most comfort- 
able seat by the hearth, the place of honor at 
the board, and the power of influencing, too 
often for the discomfort of the rest, the arrange- 
ments of the household? Was it for the sym- 
pathy of such a spirit as this that the weary 
heart was likely to yearn in its hour of sorrow, 
sickness, or perplexity? No, certainly not. 
The harsh, the imperious, and the domineer- 
ing are seldom thus remembered. It was to 
the gentle, patient spirit that its longings ever 
turned—to the brave, patient spirit, whose self- 
abnegation and self-control were as oil to the 
troubled waves of domestic discord, and whose 
calm reasonings, quiet endurance, and kindly 
meant advice—little cared for perhaps, slighted 
oft, and seldom acted on in past days—were 
thought of, valued, and longed for, when their 
gentle influences had passed away, it might be 
forever. And as in families, so in communi- 
ties. The lowly minded, the patient, the un- 
selfish, and obliging, will be remembered in ab- 
sence with grateful, affectionate remembrance ; 
while the haughty, the sullen, the selfish, and 
disobliging will be forgotten, or thought of 
27) 
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only with a feeling of thankfulness that they 
are no longer near to tax the tempers or the 
patience of those from whom they are sepa- 
rated. 

Such, then, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the sorrowful Jongings or regrets of some 
blinded and over-indulgent parent, relative, or 
friend, is almost invariably the way in which 
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people of such natures are thought of in ab. ‘ 


sence; for few, when freed from it, long for a 
return of the rule or companionship of the 
haughty, the sullen, or disobliging. Let us 
remember this, and try, by cultivating the 
Christian graces of meekness and humility, to 
render ourselves worthy of the approval of 
Heaven, and the affection and esteem of our 
fellow-beings. 
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THE GREEN SPOT. 





W* find this story in The Nation: 
The late Noah Winslow was fond of 
telling the following incident of his mercantile 
life, aud he never closed the narration but with 
swimming eyes: 

During the financial crisis and crush of ’57, 
when heavy men were sinking all around us, 
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you. I remember when you were a member of 
the Superintending School-Committee of Brad- 
ford. I was a boy in the village school. My 
father was dead; my mother was poor; and I 
was but a shabbily clad child, though clean, 
When our class came out on examination-day, 
you asked the questions. I fancied you would 
praise and pet the children of rich and fortu- 
nate parents, and pass me by. 


“But it was not as I thought. In the end 


) 
, you passed by all the others, and came to me. 
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and banks were tottering, our house became ( 


alarmed in view of the condition of itsown affairs, 

The partners—three of us, of whom I was ? 
the senior—met in our private office for con- ( 
Our junior had made a careful in- 
ventory of everything—of his bills receivable 
and bills payable, and his report was, that 
twenty thousand dollars of ready money, to be 


sultation 


held through the pressure, would save 


us. ( 


Without that we must go by the board—the ‘ 


result was inevitable. 
street, and among my friends, but in vain. 
Two whole days I strove and begged, and 
then returned to the counting-house in despair. 
T sat at my desk, expecting every moment to 


I went out upon the ( 


hear our junior sounding the terrible words— ¢ 


“Our paper is protested!” when a gentleman 
entered my department unannounced. I could 
not locate him, nor call him to mind any way. 

“Mr. Winslow,” he said, taking a seat at the 
end of my desk, “I hear you arein need of money.” 

The very face of the man inspired me with 
confidence, and I told him how I was situated. 

“ Make your individual note, one year, with- 
out interest, for twenty thousand dollars, and I 
will give you a check, payable in gold, for that 
amount.” 

While I sat gazing upon him in speechless 
astonishment, he continued: 

“You don’t remember me; but I remember 


eyes, 


You laid your hand on my head, and told me 
I did very well; and then you told me I could 
do better still if I would try. You told me 
that the way to honor and renown was open to 
all alike, no one had a free pass. All I had to 
do was to be resolved and push on. That, sir, 
was the turning-point of my life. From that 
hour my soul has aspired, and I have never 
reached a great good without blessing you in 
my heart. I have prospered and am wealthy; 
and now I offer you but a poor return for the 
soul-wealth you gave me in that by-gone time.” 

“T took the check,” said Winslow, “and 
drew the gold, and our house was saved. And 
Where, at the end of the year,” he added, “do 
you suppose I found my note? 

“In possession,” he said, with streaming 
“of my little orphaned grand-daughter! 
Oh! hearts like that man’s are what bring 
earth and heaven nearer together.” 

——24-5,09—— 
DO THE DUTY THAT LIETH NEAREST 
THY HAND. 


O the duty that lieth nearest thy hana, 
D And seek not thy mission o’er all the wideland. 
Thy field lies before thee, around thee, and thine 
Is the hand that should’open that field’s precious 
mine— 
Whether country or city, green fields or grand hall, 
Shall claim thee, that claim is thy mission’s loud 
call. 
Oh! would I could tell thee, in words that would 
burn, 
Of chances now lost that will never return, 
And lost while thou’rt searching with sad, anxious 
mind, 
In some distant vineyard thy lifework to find. 
Do the duty that lieth the nearest thy hand— 
’Tis the faithful in little that much shall command. 


. Where now thou'rt abiding, seek work for the Lord, 


While thy heart and thy hands move in cheerful 
accord ; 
Give the kind word that’s needed, the smile that 
will cheer, 
And a hand to relieve the tired laborer, near. 
In the mart, in the field, in the dearer home band, 
Do the duty that lieth the nearest thy hand. 





WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S WAGES. 


BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 


SHALL AMERICAN GIRLS BECOME 
SERVANTS. 
\ HERE to obtain good servants, and how 
to furnish remunerative employment for 
the numerous class of women who must be self- 
supporting, are two great social problems of 
the day. And there are those who fancy that , 
the solution of one of these problems necessa- 
rily involves the solution of the other. But 
such persons take only the most superficial 
view of both subjects. There is no lack of § 
servants, such as they are; it is the need of > 
good servants which is so severely felt. And 
to increase the quantity would not necessarily 
improve the quality, while it would result in a 
reduction of the wages of domestics, which, 
despite the cry of exorbitarice, are already quite 
as low as they should be. 

But I will first refer to the actual practica- 
bility of this scheme. In the contemplated 
general exodus of needy women from their § 
garrets into the kitzhens of the wealthy, the 
fact is overlooked that a large proportion of 
these women are widows with families to sup- § 
port, and are compelled, for the sake of these 
families, to keep a home about them, however 
poor that home may be. These will not desert 
their little ones for the good homes, high wages, § 
and wholesome food which our social econo- 
mists know how to describe in such glowing 
colors. And who can blame them, if they feel § 
that it is better that all should starve together, 
than to have their little flock scattered hither 
and thither, dependent on the cold charities of 
a pitiless world ? 

Then, of those women who are bound by no ; 
family ties, a large number are physically in- ¢ 
capable of performing the duties which would | 
be required of them as domestics. Neither ‘ 
habits nor education have fitted them for the ‘ 
Position; and though they might accept, and § 
fill it after a fashion, it would be a most un- 
satisfactory one for both employer and em- 
ployed, and they would become broken in } 
health, and aged before their time. For house- ‘ 
work is not the light and trivial employment } 
that those who have never attempted it seem to ) 
imagine. Washing, ironing, scrubbing, sweep- ‘ 
ing, standing for hours in a close, dark, and } 
heated kitchen, cooking, building fires, and 2 


yen heavy articles, rising early and retiring 
late, though they may be endured without 
seeming inconvenience by persons of robust 
constitution, will never improve and strengthen 
those who first attempt them with impaired 
health and weakened muscles. And it is a 
fact that admits of no question, that American 
women are not so strong, and cannot endure so 
much as foreign women. Whether this weak- 
ness and this constitutional delicacy are the 

natural and unavoidable results of our climate ; 
whether they proceed from incorrect habite, 
and manner of dress, or from improper food, I 
leave for others to discuss. 

Of the small fraction remaining of these wo- 
men there may be a few who might with ad- 
vantage to themselves seek employment in 
domestic service. But this is a matter that 
they, and they only can decide. If they have 
no liking for this employment, a life spent in 
it would be one of perpetual weariness and 
disgust, and it would be folly for them to at- 
tempt it—cruelty for any one to force them 
into it. But if, on the other hand, they have 
a taste for domestic duties, and can really do 
better pecuniarily as servants, than in their 
present mode of living, it is no harm to sug- 
gest the matter to them, though we have no 
right to go further. Nor can we blame them 
if they find the scant crust of independence 
sweeter than the sufficient food and moderate 
wages offered them as the price of unremit- 
ting labor, and perpetual servitude to the re- 
quirements and whims of sometimes the most 
exacting and unreasonable of masters and mis- 
tresses. Let each grave counsellor make it a 
personal matter, and ask him or herself the 
question, what would be his or her decision in 
such a case; bearing in mind that the relations 
between mistress and servant are anlike those 
of employer and employed in any other de- 
partment of labor. Between employer and 
employed, the pledges and exactions are mu- 
tual; whilst the mistress exacts everything 
from the servant and yields nothing, or as 
little as possible, to her. 

In all occupations of men, and in most of 
those of women outside domestic service, there 
are stated hours of labor. At seven in the 
morning they begin, and end at six in the 
evening. And then comes entire personal free- 
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dom, which can only be interfered with by the 
consent of the employed, and with the under- 
standing of extra compensation. But the du- 
ties of the servant must begin and end at just 
such an hour as her mistress chooses to require. 
And the sole respite from this unceasing toil is 
the half day or evening in the week grudg- 
ingly yielded, and with the usual understand- 
ing that there shall be no neglect or omission 
of duties, which must be performed either be- 
fore going out, or after her return. 

But many of these girls have no tastes that 
lead them to the kitchen, and have really 
abilities which, if righly cultivated and di- 
rected, might lead them far higher. I know I 
may shock a large and respectable class of 
people, who are just now urging that domestic 
duties are not only the most appropriate but 
the most honorable and the highest that wo- 
men need aspire to. Even Horace Greeley 
has said that he would rather his daughters 
should know how to make a pudding, than to 
edit a newspaper. For a woman who has a 
household which claims her attention, there is 
no degradation in performing even the most 
menial duties in the care of that household, if 
it becomes necessary. If she does her work 
faithfully and earnestly, there is, on the con- 
trary, something really ennobling in it—not in 
the labor itself, but in the spirit which prompts 
its performance. But in the case of a girl 
who has no domestic claims upon her, and to 
whom the matter is presented, stripped of all 
sentiment, it must be considered in a far differ- 
ent light. She should herself consider, and 
others should consider for her before they dare 
to advise her in the matter, whether it will be 
for her good morally, intellectually, physically, 
and pecuniarily, that she shall enter another 
person’s house, and perform these menial du- 
ties. She must endure, while in this position, 
a constant wear upon her physical system, and 
with the present relations between mistress and 
servant, few if any opportunities are allowed 
for moral or intellectual improvement, while 
the wages, large as many consider them, sink 
into utter insignificance beside those which 
she might obtain in other positions. There 
are plenty of employments now beginning to 
be opened to women in which the labor is 
light in itself, and which do not stunt the 
growth of mind and heart, but rather con- 
tribute to their development; and in which, 
after a sufficient time allowed for the acquire- 
ment of a thorongh and practical knowledge 
of them, a woman may find herself in receipt 
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per week. Added to this, her personal liberty 
and independence of action will be shielded by 
the safeguards which are thrown around all 
trades and professions, and her hours of labor 
will have a definite limit. I think, viewing 
matters in this light, there can be little doubt 
as to which position, in her peculiar case, 
should be designated the “ higher.” 

Then there is another aspect of affairs, The 
policy of our country is to invite rather than 
repel emigration from foreign shores. Of this 


‘emigration that is pouring in rapidly and 


steadily upon us, a large proportion of the 
women are of a ciass to whom our domestic 
service, with its tolerable comforts, and its to 
them liberal wages, even with its drawbacks, 
offers a step in advance of their condition in 
their native countries—a step which it is neces- 
sary they should take before they can ascend 
any higher either in the scale of labor or of 
society. They have strength of muscle and 
vigor of constitution that might put even our 
men to shame, while beside them our Ameri- 
can girls appear the veriest weaklings. Some 
place must be found for this numerous class, 
and if they are driven from our kitchens, in- 
capable as they are of ascending higher, they 
will of necessity sink lower, and go to fill our 
almshouses and prisons, We cannot check this 
tide of emigration; so we must provide for 
it in such a manner as to secure, as far as pos- 
sible, the best social and moral results to both 
our native and our foreign population, Our 
Trish and German girls, often devoid of educa- 
tion and training, can yet, by proper care and 
culture on the part of mistresses, in time be 
made to fill, and to fill well the places of do- 
mestics in our kitchens. Our American girls 
are at least partially prepared to enter upon an 
apprenticeship to a trade, or to begin study for 
a business or profession which will not only 
call into play the faculties which are already 
developed, but arouse others into active life. 
They need only to learn the lesson that to 
labor is the duty of woman as well as of. man, 
and to feel that they must turn to it with the 
same energy, perseverance, and faithfulness 
that is required of a man, to find new fields of 
employment ready for them, in which they 
may experience that delightful independence, 


that blessed self-ownership without which the | 


being is only half developed. 

Will any one dare to tell our lady printers, 
who earn their weekly twenty dollars, that they 
would be better off as the occupants of some 
kitchen under the sway of even the most rea: | 


of an income of ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars ) sonable and considerate of mistresses, and in the 
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WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN'S WAGES. 
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receipt of their board and a salary of three or 
four dollars a week? Would any one think of 
hinting to our lady editors and writers, some of 
whose names are powers in the land, and whose 
influence for good is unbounded, that, in agree- 
ment with Mr. Greeley’s idea, they ought never 
to have had ambition beyond the broiling of a 
steak and the compounding of a pudding? Or 
the successful lady physicians, who count their 
annual incomes by thousands, that they, if they 
had been unable to make a living by the needle, 
should have turned domestics? Many do dare 
to say all this in effect, I know, and, in spite of 
the most brilliant examples and encouraging 
results, persist in prophesying the most igno- 
minious failure for all those who venture to step 
beyond what they are pleased to-call “the pro- 
per and natural sphere of woman.” Whole 
books, to say nothing of a host of newspaper 
and periodical articles, are being written to 
prove that to be impossible which already ex- 
ists beyond dispute. But these do no harm: 
They only set people thinking, and serve to 
point,out more plainly to their notice the real 
facts in the case, which might otherwise escape 
their observation. 

And if a certain number of women have suc- 
ceeded in these and kindred occupations, what 
is to prevent many more from doing the same 
thing, provided they can be taught to look be- 
yond the narrow limits within which prejudice 
prescribes a woman’s employments, and can be 
spurred on to give the same care, time, and 
study in preparing themselves that the success- 
ful ones have done? 

The class of women who might widen their 
sphere of labor, were they so minded, has much 
to learn which we cannot hope to teach them 
separately and individually. We may do so, 
however, through the agency of a gradually 
enlightened public sentiment, which the mass 
of them will in time come to reflect. 

Of the besetting sins of women in regard to 
labor, I have already said much in previous 
papers, and shall say still more in those to 
come, so [ will pass by the subject now. 

We are told that a large class of foreign ser- 
vants are ignorant and inefficient. Of course 
they are. How can they help being otherwise? 
But are they any more so than a large class of 
their mistresses, as far, at least, as concerns 
household affairs? And while the former may 
be excused by reason of their want of oppor- 
tunity to learn the proper ways of doing things, 
the latter have no such plea to offer, and are 
simply inexcusable. Women should make 
themselves competent to do these things, and 
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to teach others to do them, before they can be 
justified in complaining of the incompetency of 
others. Bridget is no more to be blamed for 
accepting a situation as a servant, the duties of 
which position she is only partially acquainted 
with, than is madam, her mistress, for accepting 
the far more responsible position of head of an 
establishment, with a like ignorance. 

It is my firm belief, founded on both experi- 
ence and observation, that good mistresses— 
those who are kind and considerate in their 
manner of treating servants, firm in their dis- 
cipline, and well versed in all matters pertain- 
ing to domestic affairs—can scarcely fail to 
make good servants. There are exceptions, of 
course. There are servants who are intemper- 
ate, dishonest, or passionate, and whom no 
amount of patience and kindness seem capable 
of making otherwise. 

But most mistresses lay down restrictions and 
regulations for their servants not only in mat- 
ters concerning their work, but in things en- 
tirely of a personal nature with which they 
have no right to interfere, which they would 
find simply unbearable if imposed upon them- 
selves or their daughters. Their incomings, 
their outgoings, their dress, their friends, are 
all subjected to rules and restrictions to an un- 
warranted extent. They are scarcely regarded 
as human beings at all, and are, by universal 
consent, placed beyond the pale of womanhood. 
No man thinks them entitled to the courtesy 
due to the rest of their sex. In many house- 
holds the servant is nothing more than a ma- 
chine, from which it is necessary to exact as 
much labor as possible. That she may have 
personal feelings and wants; that she has so- 
cially and morally the same requirements ; that, 
as a woman, she may be subject in a degree to 
the same weaknesses, and be entitled to the same 
consideration as others of her sex, are things 
seldom if ever thought of. But until they are—- 
until the mistress descends, and allows her ser- 
vant to arise, until they meet on the plane of a 
common humanity, there will be a constant 
and growing antagonism between the two 
classes. There is much to be said on the rela- 
tive duties of servant and mistress—duties and 
obligations which seem scarcely clear to either 
party, but which, if the truth must be spoken, 
are more often overlooked and omitted by the 
mistress than by her subordinate. But I have 
neither inclination nor space to discuss the sub- 

ject further here It is something really apart 
from the theme I have chosen, and deserves a 
separate consideration. 

Still, [ cannot believe that an influx of Amer- 
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ican girls will prove an advantage either to the 
service or to the girls themselves. The system 
will still remain the same, and, until this is 
changed, all its evils will cling to it; and the 
girls, instead of being able to elevate the stand- 
ard of domestic service, will: find themselves 
crowded down to its present level. 

I have only spoken of the position of servants 
as it is in our populous towns and cities. I 
know that in rurai districts it presents an en- 
tirely different appearance. The servant or 
“help” is, in many cases, the daughter of a 
neighbor, and almost, or quite, the social and 
intellectual equal of her mistress, and enjoys 
privileges and immunities which would seem 
scarcely less than appalling to a resident of the 
city. There are sometimes inconveniences at- 
tending this state of things; but, taken as a 
whole, it is.in most respects an improvement 
upon our own system. There is not the same 
strong line of demarcation between the classes. 
The “help” feels that she has rights as well as 
Cuties, and if these rights are properly re- 
spected, the duties, as a natural result, are 
more faithfully performed, albeit they are often 
more onerous than in a city household, espe- 
cially as, in the case where there is a dairy, 
much out-of-door work which rightly belongs 
to men is assigned to her. 

In these localities, the arguments which are 
used in favor of women seeking employment in 
domestic service, apply with far more force 
than they do in cities. A strong, healthy, 
robust country girl, who looks forward to be- 
coming herself the mistress of a household, and 
who has, and needs to have, no higher aim in 
life than to become the energetic and capable 
wife of an honest, intelligent, and industrious 
farmer, cannot certainly do better, in preparing 
herself for her future duties, than to serve a few 
years’ apprenticeship under the tuition and 
personal direction of a thrifty, competent house- 
wife, one who wants a servant for a “help” in 
reality, not to relieve her entirely of domestic 
duties and responsibilities. Such an appren- 
ticeship would be far more sensible and far 
more serviceable, looking at its bearing upon 
the future, .than the same number of years 
spent in the unremunerative and often dis- 
tasteful occupations of teaching, or bending 
over the needle as a seamstress or milliner, 
entered into solely because they are more 
“ venteel.”” 

Co-operative housekeeping seems to promise 
the solution of more than one of our social 
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bling hope and anxiety that is almost akin to 
fear. If it should succeed—and I am firmly 
convinced that the principle is a correct one, 
and that its failure, if it should fail, will be due 
to the fact that it is scarcely possible for even 
the most intelligent and zealous managers to 
grasp the idea at once, and comprehend it in all 
its bearings, so as to secure an immediate and 
undoubted success—there will dawn a new era 
in domestic affairs. If this plan should ever be- 
come fully recognized and generally adopted, 
there will be opened a new field of labor for 
women; or, rather, the old field will be so 
changed and modified as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable. Then, instead of entering these co- 
operative kitchens as servants, our young girls 
may take their places in them as apprentices, 
and be finally promoted as mistresses of special 
departments, respected and honored the same 
as laborers in other branches of business. Then, 
too, their wages will put to shame the meagre 
two, three, or four dollars a week, which so 
many persons declare not only sufficient to pro- 
vide for the immediate wants of their recipient, 
but enough to enable her “to Jay by money 
against days of sickness or old age.” 

J was reading, a short time since, a descrip- 
tion of the co-operative plan as carried into 
effect in certain districts of New England in 
the matter of cheese-making. The whole com- 
munity join in forming one immense cheese- 
factory, in which the cheese is made better 
and cheaper than it would be at home, not- 
withstanding the most liberal wages are paid, 
irrespective of sex, to those employed on the 
premises. In some of these, the establishment 
was under the management of a woman, who 
received in some cases as high as one hundred 
dollars per month for her services, And if it 
is found to be both a saving of time and money, 
as well as far more remunerative to those en- 
guged in it, to adopt the co-operative plan in 
one department of household labor, why is it 
not possible that it may be found equally ad- 
vantageous in others? 

In such an arrangement of affairs, each work- 
woman will have her duties assigned her, and 
will know when they are all performed; she 
will then be mistress of herself and of her time, 
and will not be at the beck and call of her 
social superior. The labor will not be near s0 
hard, because simplified and intermittent. No 
one person will be compelled to divide her 
thoughis and attention between twenty diverse 
things crowded upon her at once, resulting in 


problems; and toward the results of its trial | the partial neglect and indifferent performance 


many housekeepers are locking with a trem- 
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Then, and not till then, do we hope to see 
our American girls, as a class, invade the 
kitchen; and then it will be a kitchen no 
longer, but a laboratory, where intelligence 
and skill will be more serviceable than physi- 
cal strength and endurance. There are plenty 
of occupations open to them which are less 
laborious, more improving, and more remunera- 
tive; and if they prefer to remain at home the 
slaves of the needle, rather than encounter a 
rapidly diminishing prejudice in entering upon 
these employments, the fault is their own. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES. 





\ E have methodized our households to an 

extent that has extracted from home 
nearly all its sweetness. We heat our houses 
by elaborate, labor-saving furnaces; we light 
them with gas that flows into our rooms from 
far-off retorts; we bring water, hot or cold, to 
our bedrooms at a touch; we surround our- 
selves with these numerous, well-ordered con- 
veniences; and yet for every comfort we thus 
purchase we shut the door upon some felicity. 
The essential enjoyment of a pleasure is by con- 
trast. We know what sunlight is, by storm; 
what day is, by night; what warmth is, by 
cold; what the pleasures of feeding are, by 
hunger. The sweetness of labor past is often 
confessed ; but we forget the sweetness of a com- 
fort won. How can the family be cosey, con- 
fiding, cheerful, and united, around a blazing 
fire in the sitting-room, if every other apart- 
ment in the house is equally agreeable? When 
the temperature of a home in winter-time is the 
same throughout, the household hearth, so full 
of delightfal associations, so honored in song 
and story, disappears. And then there is 
always a sacrifice of health in these uniformly 
heated houses, especially with home-kept wo- 
men. Used day after day to a uniform tem- 
perature, the moment they venture into the 
street the sharp change tells upon their sensi- 
tive flesh severely, and usually fastens a cold 
upon them. A pleasure is only enjoyed with 
thorough raciness and heartiness when it comes 
infrequently, or as a contrast: if we build 
ourselves up in organized ease, if we sur- 
round ourselves with methodized comforts, 
our “primrose path of dalliance” may be easy 
to tread, but. life will lose its keen relish, 
and satiety sooner or later extinguish our 
capacity for enjoyment. These are truisms, 
possibly; but some truths need frequent re- 
statement, 
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ASUNDER. 
BY ANNIE HERBERT. 
OVE came to me in a shining mist 
That was half of glory, and half of pain, 
For the red rose burned on the lips he kissed, 
And my cheeks were bathed in a tearful rain; 
But a phantom hand came cold between, 
A breath like the mists of the icy sea 
Came over the glow of the rainbow’s sheen, 
And I put my love away—ah me! 
For the darkness was bitter as death could be, 
That shrouded my lover away from me, 
When the rose lights paled from the purple mist, 
And sorrow whitened the lips he kissed. 


Love touched my heart with the tender flame 
Of sacred longing that filled his breast, 
And left but a memory and a name, 
And a blissful promise of perfect rest; 
But daily and nightly I cheer my way— 
The weary way that I walk alone— 
‘With thoughts that my darling will come one day, 
Saying, “ My patient love, my own!” 
And kiss,my lips in the shadows lone, 
Till their smiles give answer, “ My own, my own!” 
So hope sings on by the golden gate 
Of the dim hereafter—and I wait. 
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BY AND BY. 
BY M. V. WOODWARD. 
THY is it that some lives must wait, in yearn- 
\ ing, 
For the rare sweetness other lives can know? 
Must wait, and wait, while argosies, returning 
From over seas where balmy spice-winds blow, 
Bring, unto other hearts, a wealth of sweetness— 
Rich gems of love, and lotus-flowers of rest, 
To fill their lives with deep and glad complete- 
ness, 
And leave no room for sorrow in their breast. 


Ah! J have seen such linea, and wept in sorrow, 

So bare they seemed of all that makes life sweet, 
Forever looking for a glad to-morrow, 

The morrow always bringing hope defeat. 
Oh! it is sad to think that hearts are aching 

For just one word of love, one hour of rest ; 
And yet ’tis true—for these poor hearts are break- 

ing, 
And sorrow holds full sway in many a breast. 


Ah! God is just—these loveless lives shall blossom 
In love’s divine completeness by and by, 
And rest shall thrill the weary, tired bosom, 
The rest and peace for which so many sigh. 
For all the weary years of patient waiting, 
For all the hopes crushed Gown in sad defeat, 
Shall come reward, most fully compensating, 
And making life at dast divinely sweet. 
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52 Wen are you reading, Lina? Let me 
see,” and Mrs. Miles took the book 
from the reluctant child, who had been per- 
fectly absorbed and happy for more than an 
hour, which the old lady had spent in a 
“friendly” call, and chat not altogether friendly 
to some of her neighbors. ‘“ ‘Fairy Treasure !’ 
How often must I tell you that I won’t have 
you spending your time over such trash, filling 
your brains with nonsense. It’s all a web of 
lies and foolery. Where did you get this ?” 

“ Please, ma’am,” said the child, with start- 
" ing tear and quivering lip-—‘‘ Anna Clark lent 
it tome. It was her birthday present. Won’t 
you let me finish just that one story, please? 
It’s the ‘ The Bluebird,’ and so pretty /” 

Even this was refused, and: Lina sent to re- 
turn the book. What wonder that as soon as 
she was out of sight, she opened the dainty, 
green-covered “Treasure” (as it was fairly 
named), and read all the way to Mrs, Clark’s, 
walking as slowly as she could, and making up 
time by running home. What wonder that the 
two little girls indulged in some remarks not 
very complimentary to the old lady? Or that, 
after the evening chapter and prayer, which 
Mrs. Miles never omitted (and in which she 
was, no doubt, sincere), when Lina went up to 
her own little room, comfortable and pleasant 
as it was, she said to herself—“ It’s because she’s 
a Christian she won’t let me read those splen- 
did stories. J won’t be one, J know.” And 
the grieved, indignant child crept into bed 
and cried herself to sleep. 

And yet Mrs, Miles was a well-meaning 
woman. In genuine kindness of heart she had 
taken the little girl from poverty and neglect, 
and aimed to bring her up to useful and happy 
womanhood. She clothed her comfortably, 
tidily, even prettily—gave her the same fare 
she had herself—sent her to school, and some- 
times bought toys, and what she thought suit- 
able books for her. Kindly and patiently she 
taught her sewing and housework, giving her 
only light tasks and ample playtime. But 
anything of a purely imaginative character 
she withheld as worse than useless. She never 
reflected that a young girl’s fancy, denied its 
natural aliment and outflowing, would be likely, 
as she grew to womanhood, to turn to the 
muddy chennels of sensational fiction. 

The thought never occurred to her that 
(34) 
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ideality is a precious gift of that creative Love 
which makes the rose and lily, as well as corn 
and wheat, grow and thrive; and that, as sucha 
gift, it must have a purpose, and be itself a 
trust—a responsibility. She might read every 
day of the buried talent, and yet not dream that 
the lesson touched her. She would have listened 
as to one speaking in a strange tongue, had she 
been told that every God-given faculty of mind 
and body demands cultivation, exercise, and 
right direction—never suppression. 

That poetry and music, painting and ro- 
mance, have an important and beautiful use, 
no thoughtful, unbiassed mind will deny. What 
these are to riper years, fairy tales are to child- 
hood, and prepare the way for higher ranges of 
thought. Was there ever a child healthy in 
mind, who did not love them? If they only 
provided an innocent pleasure, keeping the 
little hands and young thoughts “ out of mis- 
chief,” it would be no trifling use. But a re- 
fined well-written fairy tale (for, like every- 
thing else, they are of two sorts) supplies the 
imagination just what, at that time, it needs; 
and this faculty, rightly exercised, clothes our 
common life with beauty, anoints our eyes to see 
truly and deeply into nature and art, makes soli- 
tude less lonely, and enhances every enjoyment. 

It is a mistaken idea, that ideality, because 
predominating in poet, artist, sculptor, and 
musician—it makes them what they are—is of 
little use to any one else. The millionaire, 
without it, is poorer than the clerk or seam- 
stress with it. 

Let parents, then, not hesitate to give the 
young imagination the aliment it craves, The 
desire is as truly normal, and as really tends to 
healthy development, as a child’s appetite for 
bread and milk. And not only this—but the 
due exercise of ideality in childhood prepares 
the way for that all-important spiritual faculty 
which is closely allied to, and always assisted 
by it—faith. 

Our Saviour’s parables are sufficient proof 
that even He recognized the province of 
ideality. What are the sublime visions of the 
prophets, of John in the Isle of Patmos, the 
records of angels’ visits in olden time, to one 
who reads without this to illuminate the page, 
to make them real to his own spirit? what but 
the glory and freshness of a summer morning 
to one born blind? 
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SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER IN AFRICA. 





BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 





N the spring of 1861, Samuel W. Baker and 
his bride started for the sources of the Nile, 
hoping to there meet Speke and Grant, whose 
prolonged absence was causing much anxiety. 
They sent most of their baggage up the river 
to Kartoum, but themselves dismissed their 
boats and landed at Korosko to take the more 
direct land route. They soon found that with- 
out understanding Arabic they could not suc- 
ceed, for they would be at the mercy of their 
dragoman ; so they decided to spend a year in 
Abyssinia, learning the language and explor- 
ing the eastern tributaries of the Nile. 

There Baker Jearned the secret of the annual 
inundation of Egypt. During the dry season 
the Nile is dependent on its southern reservoirs, 
its eastern tributaries being exhausted by ab- 
sorption and evaporation. When the rains 
begin in Abyssinia, torrents pour from the rich 
table-lands, springs open in ravines, the moist- 
ened earth gives way in landslides, banks 
crumble into streams already thick with mud 
and vegetation. Sometimes, in a single night, 
the Atbara, which during the heated months 
entirely disappears, becomes a turbid stream 
five hundred yards wide and fifteen or twenty 
feet deep. The Nile, receiving the drainage of 
the mountains, overflows, and, subsiding, leaves 
anew layer upon the soil. Egypt owes her 
existence to the successive deposits of ages, 
The surplus is rapidly forming a new delta 
beneath the Mediterranean. Taking a hint 
from the artificial irrigation of Ceylon, where 
he spent several years of his early manhood, 
Sir Samuel proposes a system of dams and 
reservoirs by which this enormous waste may 
be prevented and hundreds of miles of desert 
be reclaimed. 

At Kartoum they were detained for months. 
It was a wretched, dirty town, owing its exist- 
ence to the White Nile trade, its population 
being such as is naturally drawn together by 
the fitting out and return of kidnapping and 
murdering parties. The English consul was 
absent, and as Baker could not obtain trust- 
worthy men, he sent to the consul at Alexan- 
dria to procure him an escort of soldiers. He 
waited long for an answer, and when it came it 
was a refusal. The Egyptian government did 
not care to aid European exploration. Thus 


) he could. He had plenty of money, and in 


that land of credit and delay, cash would per- 
form wonders. In three weeks he was ready to 
start. He had engaged three vessels and forty 
sailors to go as far as Gondokora, and forty-five 
men, such as they were, for the entire expedi- 
tion. 

Gondokora seemed very beautiful to them 
after the swamps, through which they had for 
six weeks sailed. Distant movntains relieved 
the eye, and neat, inviting villages nestled in 
the shade of evergreens. The delusion soon 
vanished. It was a colony of cut-throats, the 
rendezvous of the traders. He was looked 
upon as a spy, and his life was in constant 
danger. Here he met Speke and Grant. They 
had discovered a large lake near the equator, 
from which a river flowed, that, the natives 
told them, emptied into another body of water, 
of which the Nile was the outlet. War between 
tribes had prevented their reaching this, so 
they had not discovered the true source of the 
Nile. Baker’s men were reduced by desertion 
to seventeen, but he hoped that Mohammed, 
with whose trading party Speke had come, 
would allow him to accompany him on his re- 
turn. He promised to do so, but treacher- 
ously departed without him. He tried to win 
the favor of a rival party that was to leave in 
a few days; but the traders were united in the 
determination that no European should enter 
the ivory region, well knowing that a report of 
the horrors of .the slave trade would lead to its 
suppression, -All but two of his men had con- 
spired to desert to the Turks, but he had dis- 
covered the plot and prevented its execution. 
He had little time for consideration. Ibra- 
him’s party started, daring him to follow. Five 
hours later he was on the march. Thai night 
they camped half a mile apart. In the morn- 
ing their paths separated. Both were bound 
for Ellyria, but by different routes. Baker 
hoped to reach there and win the friendship of 
the powerful chief before the arrival of the 
Turks. He had not even a guide; but this 
want was soon supplied by their being joined 
by two porters, who had deserted from the 
Turks becanse ill treated. They marched night 
and day; but their progress was slow, for fre- 
quent ravines crossed their path, at each of 


thrown upon his own resources, he did the best { which they were obliged to unload their camels. 
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At last the desert was passed. Mr. and Mrs, } P prince consort, they named the Albert N’ Yanza. 
Baker dismounted to wait for the train, which ) Across the water, fifty or Sixty miles away, rose 
they had outridden. Below them lay the beau- {a mountains seven thousand feet high. Even at 
tiful valley of Ellyria, Hope was high. The } that distance the spray of the torrents, falling 
race was won. In the distance sounded the ; from precipices on their sides, was visible, 
tread of camels and the voices of men. They ci wished to cross - “ = the boats 
looked up to see their train appear around a ) of the natives were too frail for the passage. 
great rock that marked a turn in the road. The ( He was obliged to content himself with sailing 
red flag of the Turks met their gaze. They § along the shore to the entrance of the river | 
were outmarehed. The party filed contempiu- 2? connecting it with the Victoria N’ Yanza, which 
ously by them. Last of all rode Ibrahim with { Speke ae ae rs P oe — to - | 
an air of insolent triumph. Mrs. Baker begged ) Karuma Falls ere he lande is wor 
her husband to speak to him, to ask the cause ¢ ‘was done. He had solved the mystery of ages 
of his enmity, and to insist upon an explana- by winning the source of the Nile. 
tion. Finding that his stubborn English pride But their troubles were not ended. Their 
would not stoop to again seek the friendship of { animals, which met them at the Falls, were in 
such a man, she called to him herself. The weil condition, and soon died. If they ‘ 
Turk hesitated, dismounted, and sat "eo had sa well, wee _— ig Nn = bag- . ! 
was won. The expedition was saved. Both { gage and marched directly to Gondokora on [fF ¢ 
parties were benefited by the alliance. The foot. In their present health, this was im- S Y 
number of the Turks protected Baker from the { possible. After much difficulty they procured BC 
natives. His tact gained them admittance to ) the escort that Kamrasi had promised them for f 
new countries rich in ivory. their return to the portion of his country where P 
The rainy season brought fevers, and their § they had parted from the Turks. One night t 
supply of quinine being exhausted, their con- ) they ee at an empty _— In the t 
dition was exceedingly miserable. Their ani- ( morning the natives were gone ney were b 
mals died, and they had to replace the horses | deserted in the wilderness without food. On p 
with oxen. It was a long, tedious journey to searching among the huts for buried stores, 1 
the Kamrasi country to which Speke had § they found some mouldy, blackened grain. On Ez 
directed them. When they reached there they ) this, and wild herbs cooked as spinach, they oir 
were looked upon with suspicion, and their lived for two months. Both were too ill with sp 
interview with the king postponed from day to fever to leave ge nee td had no hope 
day. Time was precious, for Mrs. Baker was 2 of escaping with life, and made arrangements 
‘ yery ill, and another year in that climate would ( to have their maps and estimates forwarded to 
probably cost the lives of both. When at last England, that their work might not be lost. et 
they saw the king, he told them they were still ( Kamrasi was trying to starve them into a pars I 
six months’ journey oe the — ee sent join a in a ye hagas “ ne "= : 
by this, their porters deserted. ter much ?) on with a neighboring tribe ew ith 0 
delay they were furnished with others, and ( few miles, and sent almost gs ap rs _ ti 
they started for the lake, which they were now ) soon they would be ready to help him. At, su 
told they would reach ina month. This proved ? last Baker returned him word that he would a 
to be the truth, Their route was through {| not treat through a third person. If he (Kam- lal 
swampy forests. Being too weak to walk, they { rasi) wished to consult him, an escort of fifty ha 
were carried on litters. In attempting to cross, ; men must be immediately sent to convey him is 
on foot, a frail bridge of weeds, over which it ? tothe camp. The bait took. Ina few days he all 
was impossible to ride or be carried, .Mrs. ? and his wife were there, rapidly recovering for 
Baker received a sunstroke. For a week she ; their health under the influence of pure air to 
was unconscious, or delirious. On the seventh ) and anutritious diet. He would not aid Kam- aw 
night life was almost gone. Her husband, who rasi in attacking his enemies, but he effectually no 
had not once slept, laid her gently in her tent, § protected him from them by raising the Eng- a 
drew a plaid over her, and fell senseless by her lish flag ov fe the c: ing and threatening ~ 
side. The men went out to dig her grave. | vengeance of his mighty queen upon any who 
When he roused in the morning, she was ) should assail it. This was his favorite mode ine 
sleeping quietly. Reason had returned. She ¢ of defence, and it never failed. tho 
was saved, The difficulties of the enterprise were now yor 
Not many days later, they stood together on 5 overcome. The return to Godokora was easy. Th 
the shore of a great lake, that, in honor of the { They had been absent nearly five years, and Vii 
. 
Ps 
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had long been given up as dead, and were 
welcomed in England with great rejoicings. 
The queen made him Knight-Commander of 
the Bath. 

Soon afterward he published “The Albert 
N’Yanza,” and “The Nile Tributaries of Abys- 
sinia,” works which have made him deservedly 
famous. They are fresh, vigorous, and earnest, 
combining entertainment and instruction. 

He has exposed in no measured terms the 
needless wretchedness of the provinces of Cen- 
tral Africa, and the Egyptian Government has 
roused to do something for their reljef. As a 
first step, the slave trade is to be suppressed 
and lawful commerce established. For this 
purpose troops have been placed under the 
command of Sir Samuel, whose firman styles 
him “Governor-General of all the Provinces 
of Central Africa, that he may succeed in an- 
nexing to Egypt.” He is accompanied by 
engineers to lay out roads and make surveys 
for the execution of his project of turning the 
surplus water of the Nile upon the desert. He 
takes farming implements and other tools to 
teach the natives their use, and carries steam- 
boats to be launched above the rapids to com- 
plete the exploration of the sources of the Nile. 
This last work he will, probably, find already 
accomplished by Dr. Livingstone. In this, as 
in his former expedition, Sir Samuel is accom- 
panied by his wife. 
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An Armiess Lirr.—I committed one fatal 
error in my life, and dearly have I abided it. 
I started in life without an object, even without 
an ambition. My temperament disposed me 
to ease, and to the full I indulged the disposi- 
tion. Had I created for myself a definite pur- 
suit—literary, scientific, artistic, social, politi- 
cal, no matter what, so there was something to 
labor for and to overcome—I might have been 
happy. I feel this now—too late! The power 
is gone. Habits have become chains. Through 
all the profitless years gone by I seek vainly 
for something to remember with pride, or even 
to dwell on with satisfaction. I have thrown 
away a life. I feel, sometimes, as if there were 
nothing remaining to me worth living for. I 
am an unhappy man.—Beyond the Breakers, 
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Books alone do not cultivate men and wo- 

men, Every new impression that you receive 

from the commonest things is a lever to raise 

you from the ground. Go into the fields! 

The meanest rocks can teach you more than 
Virgil or Homer. 
VOL, XXXVI.—3 
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WHICH WERE THE STRONGER 
HANDS? 
BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 
- i ~ would you do in the world’s great 
marts ? 
And what if you stood in the strong man’s 
place ?” 

The quick smiles lightened, and flashed, and played 

Right merrily over the speaker's face. 


The bands ’neath his own were white and small; 
They fluttered just then like a wild-bird’s wings; 
He softly touched, in a bantering mood, 
Yet not unkindly, the trembling things. 


Two hands, with their delicate cords unseen, 
And their slender fingers taper and fair! 

Two hands, where you marked the sinewy strength, 
And the purple veins of the full life there! 


I saw them after—those same, same hands; 
The touch of sorrow had lain on each; 

The small ones lifted, and nerved to grasp, 
By faith, some promise they could not reach. 


When they were raised in the light of life, 
Within the circle the fair arms made, 

The children gathered. The heart beat soft, 
Yet steadily on, where a small head laid. 


As strong, at last, as the well-wrought steel, 
The nerves and cords of the woman’s hand; 
The arms that enfold a child, I know, 
Are strengthened by many an unseen band. 


What could she do in the world’s great mart ? 
And what when she stood in the strong man’s 
place? 
She gathered the children! I knew they drew 
Some power unseen from the small hand’s grace. 


She wove soul-armor so silently ; 
God only saw how the bright links grew ; 
Men only said when the years had passed, 
The sons of the widow are good and true. 


But they smiled softly down on her, 
And heard in silence the fall of tears ; 
They knew how slowly the work was done, 
And burnished through all those darkened years. 


The touch of sorrow had strengthened hers; 
Like lifeless branches the strong arms lay— 

Like withered branches, from which the tide 
That fed them freely hath ebbed away. 


Ah! which were stronger—the sinewed hands 
That fought at first in the strife so well, 

Or hers, by which all the unseen foes 
That walk in darkness at bay were held ? 
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BY sian aunts F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
F, during this time, I have been silent re- 
garding the relations of Philip Draper and 
Jacqueline Thayne, it has been because there 
really was very little to tell. 

The superintendent, it is true, was a toler- 
ably frequent guest at the house beyond Blue : 
River; but he would not have been had not the 
squire a habit of pouncing down suddenly upon 
his young friend at the most unexpected times 
and places, and bearing him off triumphantly, 
regarding the superintendent as legitimate prey 
on all occasions. 

These visits at the Hermitage, as, for want of 
a better name, we call the quaint, many-sided 
house at Blue River, were enchanted hours to 
Philip Draper, exhaling a sweetness over all 
the coarse, matter-of-fact days which rounded 
out the weeks and months in the factories at 
Hedgerows. 

Philip Draper had, at best, a kind of chronic 
sensitiveness, which gave him a morbid horror 
of intruding himself anywhere; and when it 
came to visiting the Thaynes, this feeling was 
intensified. 

Within those charmed boundaries dwelt-the 
woman of his love, and it always seemed to 
him that he was treading on sacred ground 
when he passed inside the rustic gate; he 
envied the very leaves that drew their breath 
and quivered away the summer in that charmed 
atmosphere; but because of that very reason, 
not all the squire’s cordial invitations, supple- 
mented by his niece’s, could draw Philip Dra- 
per often, of his accord, up the winding walk, 
through the greenery and shadows that fell 
upon his tired heart like the very peace of 
angels, to the curious little portico, perched 
like an overhanging bird’s-nest above the front 
door. 

Still, through the squire’s active interference, 
Philip Draper did tind himself here moderately 
often, and any reasonable man, not stung with 
a morbid self-consciousness, ought to have been 
satisfied with the kind of reception which 
awaited him from the young hostess of the 
Hermitage. 

Jacqueline Thayne was by nature grateful. 
A real kindness done to herself was something 
she never forgot; and here was a man to whom 
she owed her life; she never saw him, never 

(38) 
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thought of him even, without remembering 
that, and it set him apart from other men, and 
invested him with a certain sacredness in her 
eyes. It is true, and natures to whom obliga- 
tions are rasping would have remembered it, 
that her preserver had encountered no personal 
peril in yushing to her defence, that the des- 
perate race, on whose speed her life hung, had 
cost Philip Draper no sacrifice. Probably 
Jacqueline never thought of this; if she did, I 
think by this time she saw far enough into the 
man not to doubt that he would have plunged 
foremost into any peril, whether of boiling 
waters or crackling flames, to save any human 
being menaced with death, 

Yet this man’s and woman’s knowledge of 
each other progressed slowly. It seemed to 
the squire, who watched its growth with his 
keen, penetrating eyes, that something thin as 
mist, yet strong as granite, stood between the 
souls of these two, and prevented their coming 
closer together. 

It was owing to no fault on either side, ap- 
parently. Jacqueline, from gratitude and in- 
terest that grew out of that, did her best to 

make the visits of her guest agreeable, and 
they got on well enough together, talking as a 
cultivated man and woman would be likely to 
talk who found they had a good many. sympa- 
thies and tastes in common; but, notwithstand- 
ing, there was a certain ice of reserve between 
them. 

With this one woman, Philip Draper was 
not just himself. I don’t know but he will be 
henceforth far less a hero in your eyes; but, if 
the honest truth must be told, he was actually 
more er less bashful, had a echool- boyish sense 
of awkwardness and self-consciousness in the 
presence of Jacqueline Thayne. 

With her uncle, however, the case was en- 
tirely different. It was astonishing how the 


elder man and the younger grew into each 


other’s hearts; how every interview seemed to 


bring them closer together; how they ranged [7 


over fields of literature, and over their old, 


classic haunts, and across broad highways of [7 


history, while they walked over the grounds in 
the pleasant summer weather, or flung them- 
selves down on the grass under the shadows of 


the great trees, very much like two boys. 


“T wouldn’t have believed my old heart had 
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so much of Jonathan left in it,” thought the 
squire to himself. “TI can’t help loving the 
fellow as though he were a younger brother. 
Ah Jacqueline! my poor, little, purblind lassie, 
if you could see him as I do, as he is, how that 
Sydney Weymouth of your girlish fancies 
would shrink and shrivel beside him !” 

As for Philip Draper, you must have found 
out by this time that he had a feminine faculty 
of idealization. He believed he had found in 
Squire Thayne the man of his heart, and glori- 
fied him so far that he would have been willing 
to admit that Jacqueline could not have been 
just the angel she was had any other man than 
Squire Thayne had the bringing her up. 

But -Philip Draper had “the humility of 
strong affection.” Other men might have been 
flattered by Jacqueline’s cordiality and in- 
terest. He attributed them solely to her grati- 
tude. 

“Tt would be like her to remember always 
that I had saved her life, and that she must 
put up with me on that account,” his foolish, 
self-depreciating thoughts went. And he fan- 
cied his society bored her, but she put up with 
it out of that absurd idea of gratitude. 

All this, Squire Thayne, shrewd in reading 
the souls of men, divined. He pitied the fel- 
low, praised him to Jacqueline; but less, per- 
haps, than he would have done had he known 
and loved Philip Draper less; and the girl 
listened and assented. And Squire Thayne 
said to himself, when he grew a little impatient 
or provoked with both—“ Wait, man, wait.” 

One day, of a wonder, Philip Draper did 
come out to the Hermitage of his own accord. 

It turned out, however, that a rumor had 
reached him the preceding day of the equire’s 
illness. He found the gentleman in an ad- 
vanced state of convalescence, in the grounds 
with his niece. 

“T had a touch of chill last night,” he said, 
“and could. not get over to the committee 
meeting. It was only a faint reminiscence of 
my old life in South America,” turning to Jac- 
queline with a smile. 

“Tt does very well, Mr. Draper, for Uncle 
Alger to lay his illness on the shoulders of 
South America, for those who don’t know how 
he has been haunting the vicinity of some 
marsh lands he is having drained this summer. 
I’ve been predicting u tussle with chills or 
typhus, but my prophecies had no more terrors 
than the singing of swallows in the chimneys.” 

So the talk commenced, in a more playful 
and informal strain than was usual with Mr. 

Draper and Miss Thayne. Perhaps the day 
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had something to do with it. It was one of 
those delicious harmonies which June plays 
on the harp of the year. Such a day seemed 
to reconcile one with human life, to be suffi- 
cient of itself to tired, hungry, saddened souls 
of men and women. Air, sky, and earth— 
well, what more can I say of them than that 
they were full of all the poets or painters have 
dreamed of June in their most felicitous in- 
spirations. Life had arisen out of death, and, 
crowned with triumphant beauty once more, 
possessed the world. 

Jacqueline wore a white dress to-day—she 
wore white more than anything else, because 
her uncle was fond of seeing her in it—and a 
little fresh straw hat, with some jaunty trim- 
mings, that was very becoming to her. 

She had looked very beautiful many times 
in the eyes of Philip Draper, but she never 
looked quite so lovely as she did on this day. 

“T am heartily glad you have come to join 
us in our ramble, my young friend. What a 
delicious thing the mere living is to-day.” 

“Yes; even down there among the dust and 
clangor of the mills, ’ve felt a new thrill and 
intoxication in my veins. It’s good to be here, 
Squire Thayne.” 

Philip Draper turned and smiled on his 
friend as he said these words. Those who had 
known his mother said her smile lived yet, 
when it broke up with its sudden light and 
sweetness the gravity of her boy’s face. 

It never struck Jacqueline precisely as it did 
at this time, for Philip Draper’s face had 
always to her a certain immobility, just as his 
character had. But the smile gave a kind of 
new meaning to both. And then you must re- 
member what such a day would be to such an 
organization as hers. 

Wandering about in that free, outdoor life, 
the very air full of all delicious sweetnesses of 
blossoms and .sprouting things, among the 
lights, and the shadows, and the fresh green- 
ness of leaves and grasses, the two grew better 
acquainted than they had ever done before. 

Unconsciously to herself, perhaps, the girl 
turned the gay, playful, childish side of her to 
this man; and he, in his turn, came out of that 
shell of gravity and self-constraint which had 
always held him more or less when in the 
presence of the intellectual, and cultivated, and 
odd Miss Thayne, as the people of Hedgerows 
more or less regarded her. 

The two sparkled out in jest, and story, and 
al] manner of easy, playful talk, and the squire 
brought his forces of wit and humor to the help 
of his companions, until the wide old grounds 
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rang with sudden peals of laughter. But the | 


fragmentary, effervescent talk would lose its 


glow and sparkle at once, come to spread it out ‘ 


upon my page. 

Late in the afternoon the trio came to the 
lawn, which had just been freshly shaven. 

“ Ah! this has the real scent of new-mown 
hay,” said the squire, throwing himself down 
upon the grass under a kingly horse-chestnut, 
every branch covered with white obelisks of 
blossoms. 

His niece and his friend followed his exam- 
ple. The landscape spread beneath them broad, 
grassy slopes, descending to Blue River, that 
lay wide, and still, and melancholy between its 
banks, now choked in black glooms of shadows, 
now flashing out in a broad laughter of sun- 
light. 

The squire regarded it a few moments in si- 
lence, and then hespoke. “ The river looks so- 


lemn and sluggish enough, to-day, going down , 
Curious”—the last ¢ 
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to find the sea somewhere. 
word spoken in an absent way to himself. 

“What, Uncle Alger?” asked his niece, jog- 
ging his arm a little. 

“That the old story or legend of the freshet 
always comes back to me when I see the river 
in this quiet mood.” 

“What is the story?” inquired Philip Dra- 
per. “I never heard it.” 

“Tt must have been at least fifteen years ago 
that the freshet happened. The summer had 
blazed with long heats, and been parched with 
droughts. The equinox came down at last with 
a sudden fury of whirlwinds and rains. Up 
among the mountains the small brooks and 
springs that feed Blue River were suddenly 
into furious torrents. The waters 
swelled over the banks, carrying away mills, 
tearing up booms, barns, and bridges, and mak- 
ing frightful havoe up in the town, and at last 
riding triumphantly over the top of Huckle- 
berry Hill yonder ”—-pointing to a broad, slop- 
ing shoulder of land, the summit just visible on 
their right. 

“Tt must have taken a tremendous freshet 


swollen 


to lift the waters out of their bed to that alti- ‘ 


tude,” 
glooms of the river to the glitter of light on 
Huckleberry Hill. 

“Yes, but I’ve talked with more than one 


said Philip Draper, looking from the 2 
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“It was a kindly mane after all, child, and 
perhaps saved these drowned people the slow 
agonies of asick-bed. I can’t be hard on the 
old river, boone drowning never had any ter- 
rors for me,’ 

“T never knew anything that did,” answered 
Jacqueline, with just the hint of a smile. 

“Yes,” he.said, “there are some things that 
have terrors for me—great terrors,” but he did 
not say what the things were, and nobody asked 
him. 


Then Squire Thayne spoke again: “TI’veal- 


‘ways been expecting a freshet like the one the 


farmers talk about since I settled above Blue 
River, but it hasn’t come yet.” 
Long afterward that conversation returned to 


, two of the three who sat under the horse-chest- 


nut in the warmth and sweetness of the June 
afternoon. 

Not far off from where they sat, there was a 
great bush in one wide blossom of white roses, 
that made it look, more than anything else, like 
a fleecy cloud dropped suddenly out of the sky. 

When Philip Draper saw that, he said, 
“They were my mother’s favorite flower. 
Every summer she wore them in her hair.” 

He did ngt say any more—indeed, I ani not 
sure that Philip Draper knew he had spoken 
his thought at all; he only sat still, looking at 
the roses. 

Jacqueline had never before heard him allude 
to his mother. The words, few and simple as 
they were, opened something new to her in the 
nature of this man. She leaned a little toward 
him. “I should like to have you tell me some- 
thing about your mother,” she said, her voice 
just outside a whisper. 

Philip Draper turned and looked at the girl. 
The large, brown, luminous eyes met his own, 
and he saw in them some touched curiosity and 
interest for himself that shook the heart in him 
to the centre, although his face was calm as the 
flowers that breathed out their beauty in the 
soft wooing of the June air. 

“What would you like to hear about her?” 
he asked, and a smile came into his eyes, and 
Jacqueline wondered to herself that she had 
never known before that this man had fine eyes. 

“ Anything that vou would like to tell me. 


2 What kind of woman she was, or, at least, what 
, she seemed to you.” 


old farmer about here, who had seen the thing 
( friends, her son had not talked of her for years, 
) but now it seemed as natural as to think of her. 
“T don’t believe I shall ever like Blue River ? 


with his own eyes. There was more than one 


life lost that time.” 
quite as well as I have done,” 
gravely enough now. 


said Jacqueline, 


Excepting to a few of Mrs. Draper’s old 


He told one story after another of his boy- 


‘ hood and youth, stories of sweet, homely pathos 
Q sometimes, and at others the stories were little, 
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quaint cabinet pictures of childhood shining 
with wit and fun, that made the squire and his 
niece laugh heartily, and the young man did 
not suspect how clear and distinct this mother, 
who had been the love and ideal of his boy- 
hood, shone upon these people. 

The dew began to fall before anybody was 
aware-of it, and they went up to the house. 
’ The guest had promised himself he would 
not remain to supper to-night, but he did, and 
through the pleasant evening that followed. 

Just as he was about to leave, Jacqueline 
brought him a bouquet of fresh, white roses, 
glittering with night-dews. 

She did not tell him that they were for his 
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mother’s sake, but he knew it all the same; yet, § 


going home that night with the sweet fragrance > 
, ment where the man was sorting wool. 


filling the air about him, Philip Draper did 


not think of what those flowers had been to 


his mother, only of the soft, warm hands whose 
touch yet thrilled his fingers, only of the liv- 
ing face which shone above the blossoms. 
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cust-covered windows on every side. Just in 
the rear of the office was a small grocery, of a 
dirty yellow color, and at the end a bar-room, 
where every evening you would be sure to 
find a dozen or more loungers, men of the very 
worst character in Hedgerows, puffing at their 
pipes amid low jests and loud guflaws of 
laughter. 

Sydney Weymouth recognized the man in 
the low doorway of the yellow grocery, with 
the cheap cigar in his mouth, as the one who 
had performed that significant pantomime in 
the factory road a couple of weeks before. 

He had learned since that time that the man 
was one of the factory hands, and had even ex- 
changed a good-natured remark or two with 
Reynolds when he passed through the apart- 


Sydney Weymouth followed the direction of 


’ the man’s eyes, which had at that moment an 


ugly glare in them. On the opposite side of 


2 the street, moving rapidly out of sight, he saw 


Jacqueline sat still awhile after her guest ( 


had gone, and her uncle buried himself in his 
newspaper. 
head Mr. Draper has. 
though, until to-night.” 

“Hasn’t it? It did me, long ago.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

There was a taint of a bad cigar on the 
sweetness of the summer air, and then Sydney 
Weymouth heard the growl of a low, hoarse 
oath or two. He was on his way to the post- 
office. Somehow he was not in a very good 
humor. It isa singular fact that he never was, 
after completing one of his flowery love-epis- 
tles to his betrothed. 

In fact, he had seated himself to this one 
saying, with a smile which had a dash of satire 
in it, as he dipped his pen into the jaws of his 
inkstand, which happened to be a lion couch- 
ant, in bronze—“ All women are just alike. 
They want a dose of flattery and another of 
fondness, so here goes for you—Ada, my 
angel.” 


At last she spoke—“ What a fine 2 
It never struck me, ¢ 


( The eyes of the two met now. 


his father’s superintendent. 

Now Sydney Weymouth did not, in his secret 
soul, feel any the less friendly toward this 
Reynolds when he discovered the individual 
against whom that low oath had been growled. 
A dull flush 
came into Reynolds’s cheeks. The superin- 
tendent and his employer’s son were friends, 
he fancied. 

“O my friend! don’t swear,” said Sydney 
Weymouth pleasantly. 

Reynolds took off his hat with his best air— 
“T beg your pardon, sir; it’s something I’m not 
in the habit of doing.” 

“T hope there is no especial reason for it in 


( this case,” said Weymouth, and then he stood 


He would never have sat down with such a ( 


muttered preface to write to Jacqueline Thayne. 
After all, something in this man’s soul must 
have found in her the sort of woman it needed. 


I want you to bear that in mind through all > 


that I am‘going to tell you of him. 
Sydney Weymouth, catching the low growl 
Just on his right, turned, and looked. The 


post-office stood before him, a tall, narrow ‘ 
) with some eagerness, not suspecting, in his turn, 


building, in dull, red brick, and rows of smull, 


still a moment, waiting for Reynolds to speak. 

The latter hesitated, and shufiled one foot be- 
fore the other alittle uneasily. He would have 
been glad to feel his way before he committed 
himself to this handsome and polished young 
man, of whom Reynolds, with all his bluster 
and swagger among his equals, being a coward 
at heart, stood in awe. 

“ Whether there is any reason or not, people 
in my place have no right to complain,” an- 
swered the man, his language quite above that 
of the average workmen. 

Weymouth noticed that. 

“T hear the superintendent is in the good 
graces of all you people down there,” with a 
little gesture in the direction of the mills. 

“Tt’s nothing of that sort, sir; I’ve no com- 
plaints to make on that hand,” said Reynolds, 
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that the question had been put by young Wey- 
mouth solely as a feeler to draw him out. 

The mail was about closing. Young Wey- 
mouth must post his letter on the instant, and 
he hurried off; but coming out of the post- 
office a few minutes later, he found what 

“he expected—his father’s workman awaiting 
him. 

A rapid process of thought had been going 
on during these last few moments in Reynolds’s 
brain. The workman was greatly flattered by 
attention from so high a source, and was de- 
termined, if possible, to improve the chance. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but I 
don’t feel quite easy about those words you 
overheard just now.” 

“They did sound ugly, Reynolds. I don’t 
know, of course, what sort of grudge you may 
fancy you have against Draper, which serves 
a little to excuse you.” 

“Tt’s the kind of one, sir, which a man feels 
to the quick, if he is poor, and another stands 
far above him in place, and power, and riches. 
You know there may be wrongs of that kind, 
Mr. Weymouth.” 

“ But although I grant what you say, I can- 
not easily believe young Draper would do you 
or any other man a wrong because himself 
happened to be better off, or higher in position, 
or anything of that sort. If he would, he is a 
very different man from what I have always 
taken him to be.” 

The two.men were walking together now. 
Reynolds had thrown away his cigar, and 
was taking in greedily every tone of his com- 
panion; and although the words sounded 
honest and true, and might have been spoken 
by Philip Draper’s best friend, still something 
in the tones implied curiosity or doubt, at 
least sufficient to draw Reynolds on. 

“Well, sir, if you'll allow me, I’ll suppose 
a case.” 

“Certainly, Reynolds. Go on.” 

“Supposing a man had taken a fancy to a 
girl—not one of your quick, come-and-go sort, 
I don’t mean, but one that was honest, and 
real, and lasting—and that the girl was as pretty 
asa rose, and shy, and pure as ever a woman was, 
and that he had every reason to believe his 
fancy was returned; and that another man, his 
superior in money and education, and all those 
things, saw the girl, and having a taste for pretty 
faces, took a fancy to this one for a little while, 
and set deliberately to work to break up her 
first liking, and hatched up all manner of bad 
stories and suspicions, and so worked on the 
girl’s innocence and simple heart that she re- 
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fused to have any more to do with the man 
who honestly loved her, what would you 
think of that, sir?” 

“T can have but one opinion of it, Reynolds, 
as you put it. I should think it was a mean, 
cowardly, devilish thing for any man to do.” 

“ Well, sir, that’s precisely my opinion, and 
you may be sure a man feels such a thing just 
as much whether he is a rich man or a poor 
one, whether he’s in a low place or a high 
one.” 

“T don’t question that. But you don’t mean 
‘to tell me, Reynolds, that your superintendent 
has been connected with any baseness of this 
sort ?” 

There was a triumphant leer in Reynolds’s 
eyes. “ Yes, sir,’ he answered, “that is pre- 
cisely what I do mean to say.” 

There is no use in going through the talk 
that followed between these two. Reynolds 
told his story about himself and Ruth Benson, 
in an apparently straightforward way, and 
gave the whole just the coloring which suited 
his own purpose. 

Young Weymouth listened, and believed Rey- 
nolds’s story, because he secretly wanted to, 
He was very indignant, or fancied he was, 
which in reality amounted to the same thing. 

It is true, a sense that he owed something to 
the man who had been his companion and 
his friend made him—for young Weymouth, 
believed himself aman of honor—put Reynolds 
through some close cross-questionings, in order 
to establish the truth of his narrative. 

It was, however, quite within Reynolds’s ca- 
pacity to make out a plausible story, and he 
did it on this occasion. 

Any shrewd reader of human nature, look- 
ing in the man’s face, would probably have 
doubted his word. Perhaps Sydney Weymouth 
would at any other time, but there was this 
secret sympathy between the wool-sorter and 
the mill-owner’s son. Both had a grudge in 
their innermost souls against Philip Draper. 

Even at the close of the conversation, Syd- 
ney Weymouth did not commit himself by any 
very salient expressions of indignation. Still, 
he managed to convey to Reynolds, before 
their talk closed, a strong impression of sym- 
pathy, and of the real attitude in which Dra- 
per’s conduct had placed himself in young 
Weymouth’s eyes. 

“ These are things in which one man cannot 
help another,” he said. “If I had the ear of 
this pretty damsel, I’d put in a plea for you, 
Reynolds, but, according to your showing, Dra- 
per has secured that.” 
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“Yes, sir; and if that thought isn’t enough 
to make a man swear, I don’t know what is. 
Try and take it home to yourself, sir.” 

“Tt doesn’t have a pleasant look, I must own. 
But try and keep cool, my friend; that seems 
to be just now about the best advice I can give 
you,” offering his hand to the wool-sorter, who 
grasped it warmly. 

“T am obliged to you for your sympathy, 
sir, anyhow. Ishouldn’t have been bold enough 
to trouble you with my affairs, you know, if I 
hadn’t needed to, in order to explain what set 
me to swearing.” 

“T understand. There is no harm done. 
Your secret is safe, Reynolds.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of that, sir. But—you’ll 
pardon me for saying it—there are other pretty 
girls in the mills, and a man that’s so light o’ 
love, and so ready to trifle with one woman, 
ought to have some eye on him.” 

This was going a good way. Weymouth 
could not help feeling that, and had to remem- 
ber that this man’s provocation was very strong, 
before the gentleman replied—“ Well, Rey- 
nolds, your advice is no doubt all well meant, 
but spies upon anybody’s conduct are not in 
our line.” 

There was a little hauteur in these words. 
Reynolds saw that he had gone quite far 
enough; but, on the whole, the man was vastly 
satisfied with the result of his confidence. 

There was a wicked leer of triumph and re- 
venge in his face as he turned and walked away. 

About this time the elder Weymouth had an 
attack of illness; not a serious one, but it at 
least prevented any active attention at the fac- 
tories; and whatever was needed on his father’s 
part, Sydney undertook to supply. 

Every day he went over to the factories, and 
with his pleasant, free, and easy manners, man- 
aged to make himself a favorite with the hands, 
He passed, however, very little time in the 
office, and consequently he and the superin- 
tendent saw but little of each other. 

Philip Draper began slowly to admit the 
conviction against which he had fought, that 
there was some change in the cordial relations 
which formerly existed between himself and 
young Weymouth. The latter was cordial 
enough when they met, but there were no more 
tramps and sails, or races . horseback, be- 
tween the two now. 

Philip Draper was quite too proud to seek 
for any explanation of this change—to make 
many advances, even. Being a sensitive man, 
however, the coldness probably hurt him a lit- 
tle; but then Sydney Weymouth had never 
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taken any vital hold of Philip Draper in any 
direction, while the former tried to keep up 
the semblance of the old cordiality, and was 
almost ceremoniously polite toward his father’s 
superintendent. 

About this time, too, there began to rise a 
slight feeling of disaffection among some of the 
factory people toward Philip Draper. He was 
not conscious of it himself for a good while— 
perhaps had not really admitted it when cir- 
cumstances brought the matter to the surface 
in a way that could not fail to convince him. 

The superintendent was brought less in per- 
sonal contact with the people, as his business 
confined him more closely to the office; and 
young Wentworth took the rounds of the fac- 
tory upon himself, thus growing in favor with 
the hands as the other imperceptibly declined. 

Little absurd rumors of one kind and another 
got afloat, nobody knew how—rumors that more 
or less reflected on the superintendent, and, of 
course, the idle, the gossipy, the ignorant, were 
eager to drink them in, and give them a wider 
currency ; and groups of men gathered at night, 
when the work was done, about the doorways, 
and discussed respectively the superintendent 
and the junior proprietor; but it was, at least, 
a noticeable fact that the best part of the fac- 
tory community, the most industrious and 
sensible, were always the warm friends of the 
superintendent ; the faction which delighted in 
small scandals, and in an attitude of covert 
rebellion to Philip Draper’s authority being 
composed of the young, and idle, and restless 
among the mill hands, 

One day Squire Thayne’s modest barouche 
dashed up to the office door. Inside were the 
owner and his niece. As soon as he caught a 
glimpse of the two, Philip Draper went out 
and stood there some time talking with his 
friends in the most cordial manner imaginable. 
It must have been very amusing talk, too, for 
every little while any body standing near enough 
could catch the sudden sweetness of Jacque- 
line’s laugh; and at last, when the two drove 
off, the young lady’s voice floated merrily 
back—“ We shall lay an embargo on you for 
to-morrow evening, Mr. Draper.” 

Another person beside the one for whom the 
rallying invitation was intended caught the 
words. Young Weymouth had just started 
from the main building to the office on some 
errand, when the barouche drove around the 
factory, and he caught sight of its inmates, The 
face of his old playmate was never an agree- 
able one to the young man now. Still, he took 
it for granted that the Thaynes had stopped on 
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some errand for himself, and was advancing to- 
ward thecarriage, when Philip Drapercame out. 

Young Weymouth’s face gloomed in an in- 
stant, and he drew back in one of the side 
entries, where there was a small window which 
commanded a view of the office. Here the 
young man posted himself, and witnessed not 
only the interview, but heard the words of 
Jacqueline as she drove away. 

A bitter rancor toward the superintendent 
awoke in Sydney Weymouth’s heart—a feeling 2 
that he had been overreached by this man. 

“T believe that girl might to-day have beem 
my wife if it had not been for this fellow’s arts. 
And if that Reynolds tells the truth—and there 
is no doubt of it—he is a shameless villain,” 
he muttered. “So you’ve made a fine ex- 
change with your high notions and lofty ideals, 
that always had a touch of prudery or non- 
sense in them, my lady Jacqueline. You'd 
better have stuck to vour old playfellow, after 
all, for though he may have plenty of faults, 
he isn’t capable of such an infamous act as lies 
at yonder door, seducing an innocent young 
girl away from an honest man’s heart, for any 
base motive of my own.” 

Other thoughts, hurried and half chaotic, but 
all bitter and passionate, flashed through Syd- 
ney Weymouth’s mind. 

A swift desire for vengeance, a feeling that 
no man would do well to make Sydney Wey- 
mouth his deadly foe, and a sudden longing to 
_ unmask whatever villany lurked behind the 
fair outside of his father’s superintendent, all 
bore part in the sudden tumult of thought and 
emotion which raged that morning in the soul 
of Sydney Weymouth; and perhaps deeper 
than all the rest was a feeling he would not 
have acknowledged to himself—a feeling of 
exultant triumph in any prospect of proving to 
the woman who had refused him the utter un- 
worthiness of her lover. 

Here was something that must bend the pride 
and pierce the heart of Jacqueline Thayne. 

I do not presume Sydney Weymouth put it 
in such words to his own soul, but none the 
less the feeling was there. 

At the moment the carriage drove off, Rey- 
nolds, turning around the corner of the build- 
ing, came plump upon young Weymouth. He ? 
saw the glance which turned from the carriage 
to the superintendent, who was re-entering his 
office, and in that glance there was a sudden ; 
gleam of deadly hatred. 

Reynolds had observed the occupants of the 
barouche. He was a shrewd man in reading, 
on a certain level, the hearts and souls of men. ” 
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In a moment it was all clear to him. He 
plunged into one of the lower rooms, piled with 
bales of goods, and there was a leer of malicious 
triumph in his bold eyes, and he chuckled to 
himself—“ So you’ve been playing the same 
game over him that you have over me, my 
precious rascal! I might have known there 
was some mischief at bottom when he swal- 
lowed down my story so smoothly. In the 
same boat, eh? Two enemies for you now, and 
one’s master of the concern! Look out for 
your bearings, sir!” and he snapped his fingers 
with some tingling malice in the very gesture, 
as he turned back to his work. 

A moment more, and Sydney Weymouth 
went out, too,‘and only the still, hot sunshine 
lay in the wide, bare factory yard. 

(To be continued.) 
eee Seat 
GOOD-BY. 
BY KITTY CONSTANCE FILER. 
IT UHE hour is late, 
The sands are falling, 
And—hush !—I hear 
A low-voiced calling 
For me to go, 
And I must die. 
O love! good-by. 
We have so lived 
Our lives together, 
Together toiled 
In wind and weather !— 


We'll never weep 
Heart upon heart again ; 
Between us comes the shade 
That severs souls and men. 


We'll never share 
Each other’s pain and mirth; 
For, like a cloud, 
I drift above the earth. 
*Tis hard to die 
From all! Good-by. 


Your tender heart 

To mine is yearning, 
And tears fall not, 

In anguish burning 
Athrough your quivering sigh, 
Since I must die. 

You watch me, 

With a dark-eyed yearning, 
Into the spirit-land, 

Whence no returning. 

Oh! could you go with me 

Through all its gloom, 

I would not dread 

The phantom-peopled tomb. 
Alone I die. 

Good-by! good-by! 
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A STORY FOR TUE TIMES. 


BY “GERALD.” 


“(\ DEAR! I hate this very room, I hate > get things somewhat in trim for dinner; the 


housework—nothing but delve, delve, 
from morning till night—no time to one’s self, 
or to be anybody. A woman is nothing but a 
slave, and gets no thanks for it either.” 

And Mrs. Merton glanced around the large, 
roomy kitchen in which she sat with a most una- 
miable frown on her bright, rosy face. 

The room was well-furnished, and well- 
lighted, cheerful, and in all ways fitted for 
comfort, serving as dining-room as well as 
work-room. 

But, alas! my office as a faithful historian, 
compels me to say it was wretchedly untidy. 
The bright carpet littered with the crumbs of 
the morning meal, the table still standing with 
the breakfast dishes untouched, although nearly 
the dinner hour; and the far from snowy 
cloth all awry, while the mistress of the house 
discoursed most eloquently of her trials. Her 
auditor was her aunt, who had arrived by the 
morning boat for a short visit, and they were 
discussing the merits and demerits of Mrs. 
Lizzie Merton’s condition in life. 

“Charles never appreciates anything that I 
do,” continued she, giving the fire a spiteful 
poke, overturning a basin of milk on the 
stove-hearth as she did so. “There, that is 
just my luck. I wish men had one half to en- 
dure that falls to the lot of a woman. Charles 
grumbles continually—‘ Nothing in its place, 
or ever to be found.” I’m sure it is not my 
fault. I get so tired picking up, and doing the 
same thing over and over day after day. "A 
woman’s work is never done.” 

Just then she glanced up, and seeing the 
eves of her aunt regarding a torn curtain some- 
what attentively, flushed crimson, and hur- 
riedly exclaimed—“ I meant to have got those 
curtains put up right before you came, but 
somehow it didn’t get done. I can’t do every- 
thing. I wish Charles would allow me a girl ; 
Iam sure that he could afford one. I can’t 
get time to dress, or to go out at all. Before I 
was married I was well off, if I had only known 
it. Just think of it, Aunt Ellen, I have been 
to but one ball since, and I have been his wife 
eight years! Charles will not leave his store, 
and I will not be seen without him.” 

“Let us wash up these dishes, Lizzie, and 
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clock is now on the stroke of eleven, and I be- 
lieve you dine at one.’ And Aunt Ellen rose 
from her seat with a smile—“ We will see what 
light work two pair of hands will make of it.” 

“Oh! never mind, don’t worry yourself, I 
can get the dishes done somehow—if Charles 
frets, I am used to it—and if dinner is not 
ready he can wait, or take hold and help me 
himself.” 

Mrs. Jones saw that it was of little use to 
argue with her niece in her present frame of 
mind, so she wisely said nothing, but pro- 
ceeded to business. Lizzie soon joined her, 
and although complaining meanwhile of the 
narrow sphere of woman, compared with that of 
man, shequickly broughtorder out of confusion. 

At one o’clock, a nice, smoking-hot dinner 
was on the table tidily arranged, and the room 
so transformed that one would hardly have 
recognized it. 

“ Ah! this is something like housekeeping,” 
said Mr. Charles Merton as he entered the 
room after greeting his aunt. “I votethat you 
remain with us six months, and impart your 
skill to Lizzie.” What! a bouquet!’ and he 
raised the glass, in which Mrs. Jones had placed 
a spray of geranium, with one rosebud, and 
bit of heliotrope, with certainly an apprecia- 
tive gesture. 

His wife’s face clouded for a moment, then, 
with an effort, she laughed lightly, saying—‘1 
am glad to hear you praise anything, it is so 
seldom that I have that pleasure.” 

His retort was not a pleasant one, and some- 
thing mingled with it which sounded like 
“being a blessing to have company occasion- 
ally, so that things could be decent.” 

Aunt Ellen saw that the domestic harp was 
not in tune, and, like a discreet woman, intro- 
duced another subject, talking glibly of busi- 
ness and matters likely to interest, until dinner 
was over. Charles, lighting one of “those odi- 
ous” cigars, provoked the remark—“ I wonder 
what men would say if women spent as much 
on folly of any kind as they do on their smok- 
ing?” and left the house. 

“Come, aunt, now let us take a nap.” 

“What! and leave this disorder until after- 
noon to clear up?” 
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“Oh! I always do. I am so tired and sleepy, 
I can’t work yet.” 

“Then, Lizzie, go and lie down awhile. I 
am fresh, and will attend to this for you.” 

A slam of the outer door, a boisterous foot- 
step, and in rushes a bright boy of six years, 
throwing his cap at the lounge, succeeded in 
landing it on the floor instead. 

“Why, Freddie, are you so late home from 
school? It is nearly two now. Don’t you see 
Aunt Ellen ?” 

The child seemed really glad to see and wel- 
come his aunt, who always had a pleasant 
smile and gentle word for the little folks, but 
paid small heed to his mother’s implied re- 
proof. 

He hurried his dinner through without 
ceremony, vouchsafing the information as he 
rushed out—“I’m going to play ball to-night 
with Tom Eaton, mother.” 

Another burst of lamentations came from 
Mrs. Merton’s lips after he had closed the door. 

“ Freddie is so headstrong, and I don’t want 
to fret at him all the time, for fear of spoiling 
his disposition. I can’t govern him, and his 
father puts all the responsibility upon my 
shoulders. Men never think that they can 
take any care; but the poor wife must bear all 
the blame if anything goes wrong.” 

Meanwhile, Aunt Ellen was quietly passing 
to and fro, and deftly putting the room to 
rights with her busy fingers, planning in her 
heart to speak a word in season, without 
offense, to the poor, unhappy woman before 
her. 

Mrs. Merton was an only child, married at 
the age of seventeen to a young man whom she 
fancied was “angelic,” and found him, after all, 
to be like herself, human, with human frailties, 
and only human patience. Her mother, a 
kind, loving woman, in making the great mis- 
take of educating her for society alone, not for 
home, had taken all the care and labor of the 
household upon her own hands, leaving Lizzie 
to embroider a little, to play a little, to walk, 
ride, visit, and finally to become a wife, with- 
out one serious look into the future, which 
dawned so rosily before her. 

This mother was now gone to her rest, and 
the daughter, with the well-being of husband 
and child required of her, was as unfit for her 
position asa babe. Her cares were a continual 
torment to her. She found no delight in home 
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as possible. If he complained, she retorted, 
and the love which promised to endure all 
things waxed cold, and hid her face. 

Aunt Ellen was a prudent woman, and list- 
ened to the story which her niece poured forth 
in silence. Both were manifestly in fault, but 
she determined to try what a little kindly 
advice would do with Lizzie first, and attempt 
to establish the household upon the firm foot- 
ing of mutual forbearance and enduring affee- 
tion. 

. “Let us make some custards for tea. I think 
I have heard your husband say that they were 
his favorite dish; and with some of this nice, 
clear jelly they will be just the thing,” she 
said, as Lizzie sauntered in after her nap, still 
in her wrapper, and her hair in tangled curls 
about her face. 

“Charles does not come home to tea half the 
time, unless I want to go out somewhere; then 
he is sure to come, and grumble because I am 
not here, tied up like a dog, at home, day 
after day,” was the unpromising answer. 

“ Never mind, I think he will come to-day. 
Any way, we will make them, and trust to see 
him bright and early.” 

She coaxed her niece into preparing several 
little niceties which she knew would please 
him, then helped her to decorate the table as 
if for an honored guest, and in spite of Lizzie’s 
obstinate—“ It’s no use, he never notices any- 
thing I do,” substituted a neatly fitting dress 
for the morning wrapper, smoothing the really 
pretty curls herself, and looping them back 
with a bright, fresh ribbon. 

Charles did come, and was ushered into the 
eating-room by Aunt Ellen, with the remark— 
“Lizzie has been very painstaking in your 
behalf this afternoon, sir, and I expect you to 
show the utmost appreciation of her efforts. 
Si¥ down, and confess nothing ever tasted so 
good in your life.” 

He did appreciate and praise, but could not 
forbear a hint that to Mrs. Jones must the 
credit be awarded. 

That evening the store got along without 
him, for he escorted the two ladies to a first- 
class concert, which Lizzie had been longing to 
attend, but would not express the wish, believ- 
ing all that she affirmed of his indifference to 
her pleasure. 

The next morning, under Mrs. Jones’s skil- 
ful management, the domestic tangle was 


duties ; consequently they were styled drudgery, Q straightened out, and the friends seated at 


and performed as such. 
Her husband lost patience, and, seeing the 
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their sewing at an early hour. 
“ Aunt, I know that you think me in fault 


confusion which reigned, kept out of it as much toward Charles, You say nothing, but your 
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manner betrays you. You little know how 
aggravating he is. While you are here, he is 
on his best behavior. I feel often so provoked 
at him, I don’t care whether I try to please 
him or not.” 

“Supposing you try to put aside that thought, 
Lizzie—and, indeed, all thoughts of his con- 
duct—and, remembering only your individual 
duty, your own accountability, strive with 
singleness of purpose to fulfil these, trusting to 
God for the result. I firmly. believe that you 
will not fail of your reward. When you were 
married, it was ‘for better, for worse” You 
promised to ‘love, honor, and obey. You did 
not promise that you would fulfil your part of 
the contract provided he did the same, but wn- 
conditionally, and as such you must adhere to 
your vows. 

“We may be slow to recognize your efforts 
to please him, and your duty thereby rendered 
ahard one; but, having ‘put the hand to the 
plough,’ you cannot turn back. Fight all your 
battles with yourself, The path lies straight 
before you, and any deviation is full of danger. 

“Make your home always cheerful and pleas- 
ant, and yourself always beautiful for him. He 
will see, and his heart will be touched, I have 
not one doubt. 

“I leave here to-morrow; but, before I go, 
promise me that you will bear my words in 
your mind, and act upon them.” 

Mrs. Merton, with many tears, gave the re- 
quired promise, for she knew that she had been 
“tried and found wanting,” although many re- 
bellious thoughts struggled for the mastery. 

Aunt Ellen returned to her home, and a 
quotation from a letter received by her a twelve- 
month after, will show whether her words were 
in vain or no: 

“T must always bless you as my good angel, 
dear aunt, in showing me my short-comings as 
a wife and mother so fearlessly and yet so 
kindly. We are the happiest family in the 
world. I long for another visit from you, that 
you may compare it with your last. Charles 
is more my lover than before our marriage, and 
Iknow that I am more lovable. But let me 
confess to you, my mentor, I saw many dark 
hours before I conquered myself. Poor Charles 
reproached himself bitterly for his lack of 
patience; but I find no word of blame in my 
heart for him, You cannot imagine how 
happy I am, Even Freddie thinks ‘mamma 
grows young lately ;’ and he certainly grows 
good. I only regret the years which I have 
wasted before I learned the lesson you have 
taught me.” 
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MUSICIANS. 


JAPANESE MUSICIANS. 
(See Illustration.) 

CCORDING to our western notions, the 
Japanese cannot be regarded as an emi- 
nently musical people. They have no great 
variety of musical instruments, and even these, 
though often remarkable for the beauty of their 
workmanship, are instruments for producing 
the most horrible noises rather than what our 

ears would regard as music. 

The five instruments in most general use will 
be found figured in our illustration, which 
represents the orchestra of a Japanese theatre, 
The musicians wear caps fashionetl after the 
ancient national helmet, which was made like 
a half-globe, without crests, but ornamented 
with appendages protecting the back of the 
neck, 

Their principal instruments are the flute, the 
Pan’s pipe, or mouth-organ, the conch, or shell, 
the tom-tom—a species of kettle-drum—and 
the kakdaiko, or gong, formed of a dressed skin 
stretched on a disk, supported by a pedestal, 
and ornamented with a variety of figures. 

These five instruments are regarded as sacred 
by the Japanese. According to their traditions, 
there was a time when the great divinity who 
gives light to the world, no longer able to en- 
dure the sight of the barbarity of men, with- 
drew into the caves of the sea. Whereupon, to 
recall him again to them, they set up a concert, 
in which the instruments we have mentioned 
were used. And so, with the invention of 
music, the darkness disappeared from the face 
of the earth. The classic scholar will find in 
this tradition some traces of the Grecian legends 
respecting Apollo. 

Besides these sacred instruments, which are 
heard in every Japanese temple, as well as in 
the theatres, or other places of amusement, the 
samsie, or lute, an instrument with three 
strings, similar to our guitar, is very popular. 
It is played with a thin slip of wood, and to be 
able to perform on it is as necessary an accom- 
plishment among the fair sex as piano-forte 
playing is with us. 





Ir a man were offered ten times as many 
gold eagles as he could carry, he had better 
send them many miles from home, and declare 
that he will never use one of them except upon 
the condition that he walks forth and back 
again for each, orfe by one, before he spends it. 
A dollar is never worth a dollar to a man until 
he has given a doilar’s worth of work for it— 
by hand or brain. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


BY M. 0. J. 
“< T)ABY, say mamma?” 

B Baby sat in his mother’s lap, bright and 
pretty as a fresh rosebud, the very picture of health 
and good-nature. His whole vocabulary, so far, 
amounted to just three words, and these three he 


could say perfectly. He would almost always talk, 


when alone with mamma; but a friend had come 
in, and she very much wished her to hear the little 
music-tones. But baby was shy, and only curled 
his head down on her breast, a roguish smile light- 
ing his blue eyes, and dancing in the dimpled 
cheeks and rosy mouth. 

“Won't baby say mamma? Just once—mam- 
ma? 

‘“‘ Well, what does the dog say? Baby, say bow- 
wow 2?” 

But no, baby wouldn’t. Mamma tried again and 
again; and then, patting his round, plump knee, 
asked—“ What’s this?” 

Baby only smiled, and cuddled closer. 

“ What’s this, baby? Baby, say knee ?” 

“ Don’t press him, Mary,” said her friend. “It’s 
no use, and in one way will do harm.” 

The mother seemed surprised. 

“Tf you urge him, when not inclined to talk, it 
will only induce a habit of setting his will in oppo- 
sition to yours; a habit that will ‘grow with his 
growth, and strengthen with his strength,’ and wili 
become obstinacy. Now, of course, you cannot 
reason with him; and there is no more moral 
wrong in his refusal than in refusing his milk 
when he is not hungry. But this, like all child- 
hood, is seed time. Much may be done, almost 
from earliest infancy, by inducing, unconsciously to 
the child, habits of obedience, and preventing 
their opposites—thus making the after-way far 
easier for both child and mother.” 

“T see it now,” the lady said frankly; “I 
never thought of it in this light before; but it is 
reasonable, and I will remember it. Of all things, 
I desire to avoid a ‘contest,’ as it is called, in the 
future, with my children.” 

“That it can be prevented—nay, ought to be 
prevented, is my firm belief,” rejoined the friend. 
“Temporary and external obedience may be ob- 
tained by it, in some cases (though not always 
even that), but at what a fearful cost! Not only 
of suffering, but affection and confidence between 
child and parent, are never the same with as with- 
out it; and ‘ breaking the will,’ as it is called, in- 
stead of training it, isa dire mistake. There can 
be no self-governing force, no stability of charac- 
ter, without a resolute, well-directed will. The 
young tree, you know, must be pruned—never 
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) broken. The colt must be trained by gentle firm. 
ness, not severity. And immortal souls and human 
) hearts need no less care and watchfulness.” 
OO 

A Resvuxe.—The parents of little five-year-old 

Charlie differed in their political opinions, and 
¢ this unwisely occasioned many disputes. 

( One day the dispute ran unusually high, and 
\ the words “ Democrat,” and “ Republican” were 
repeatedly pronounced with no little emphasis. 

It appears, that unknown to either, little Charlie 
felt that this was wrong, and was deeply grieved 
by it; for on this particular night, after he was 
snugly in bed, they heard him saying over his 
“ Now I lay me,” ete. 

Then he added, after a moment’s pause, with 
sorrowful earnestness—“ And, O Lord! let me 
‘never talk ’publican talk !” 


——0;@500—. 


Mrs. Robert Dale Owen says “that no young 
womar should be willing to marry unless she is 
able to support herself, and can feel that she does 


( 
not choose a husband that she might become a de- 
( 
¢ 
| 


pendent. She does not approve, however, of mar- 
ried women earning their own living. She thinks 
it would ruin all the men in America if their wives 
supported themselves ; their domestic duties, prop- 
erly performed, are enough for them, and should 
be recognized at their proper value.” 
——c08¢0-0——_. 

A eelebrated writer says: “No woman can be a 
lady who can wound and mortify another. No 
matter how beautiful, how refined, or how culti- 
vated she may be, she is, in reality, coarse, and 
the innate vulgarity of her nature manifests itself 
here. Uniformly kind, courteous, and polite 
treatment of all persons is one mark of a true 
woman.” 
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Some people feel very anxious to hear everything 
that vexes or annoys them. If it is hinted that any 
one has spoken ill of them, they set about search- 
ing it out. If all the petty things said of one by 
the heedless or ill-natured idlers were to be brought 
home to him, he would become a mere walking pin- 
cushion stuck full of sharp remarks. 

00 Ht O-o 

Aristocracy.—The lady who did not think it 
respectable to bring up her children to work, has 
lately heard from her two sons. One of them is 
bar-keeper on a flat-boat, and the other is steward 
of a brick-yard. 

—— op 0c-— 


The mother’s heart is the child’s school-room. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLY’ TREASURY. 


OUR DOG PADDY. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 
“ (1 UESS what’s in my pocket,” said my big 
Brother Rube, one winter morning five years 
ago, as he came bustling into the kitchen, with one 
coat-pocket sticking out wonderfully big, and 
round, and long, and queer. 

The little girls and I were very busy sewing 
carpet-rags, and telling stories in a quiet, sleepy, 
cosey way that we have of doing yet sometimes 
when we are alone, and the house is still and com- 
fortable. 

“T know by the size of the pocket that Aunt 
Betsey has been slily knitting me another pair of 
her soft, warm, woolly stockings,” said I. “You 
know she is always doing such clever things.” 

“No yarn stockings—better than that,” said 
Rube, the jolly laugh opening his mouth almost 
from ear to ear. 

“Oh! I do hope some one has sent me ‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby,’ or ‘ Letters from my Chimney 
Corner,’ or ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’” said Lily, “the 
three books I’ve been wanting so long,” and she 
rubbed her hands gleefully. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Rube. “Do you think a 
promising young man of my age would be seen 
with books for girls in his pockets? Guess again,” 
and his hand toucled as in a soft caress the bulged- 
out pocket. “ Run your hand down into my pocket 
and tell me what you think it is then,” said Rube. 

Ida thrust in her hand, and then followed a 
piercing scream, and she shook herself, and mado 
very round, wide-open eyes, and cried out—0O 
dear me! it’s some live thing! I felt its warm fur 
and its soft body. Ugh! ugh!” and she shook her 
fingers as though they were burnt. 

Rube just patted his hands on his knees, and 
tossed his head, and laughed, and laughed! 

I grew a little impatient, and said—“ Come, 
come, you are wasting a great deal of noise and 
laughter that might be put to a better use than in 
making fun of a poor girl.” 

“Well,” he said, “now I want all three of you to 
sit down on the floor here in a circle, and I’ll empty 
my pocket on this bright red and green check in 
the carpet, and then we’ll see what you think of 
the yarn stockings, or the books, or whatever it is.” 

So we all crept down low beside the big fellow, 
and he fumbled and fumbled a good while, just to 
make us uneasy, and to keep us in suspense, and 
then he very slowly drew out of his big pocket the 
darlingest, sweetest, cunningest, little wee puppy 
we ever did see! A little, live, round, roly-poly, 
gtay puppy, with a short, thick, funny nose, just 
as stubby and flat on the end, and little, soft, pinky- 
lined, quivering ears, that hung loosely, and shook 
about so charmingly. 
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His body was so round and fat, and his legs so 
short, that the least little push would make the 
little dear go tumbling right over. Oh! we jumped 
at him, and patted him, and kissed him, and held 
him in our arms, and were so rejoiced we didn’t 
know what to do. I said—“Oh! do give him to 
me to keep forever for my own.” 

But Rube clasped his hands across his knees, 
and looked very wise, and shook his head like old 
Naoman in the school reader, and said—“ Money 
couldn’t buy that dog.” 

I said—“ You'll not bring him up right, and 
he’ll be a disgrace to the whole family. I want 
him to be respected—never to fight or chase other 
dogs, or do mean, selfish things, so that he will be 
ashamed to look us right in the eyes.” 

“T mean that he shall whip every dog in the 
neighborhood before he’s one year old,” said Rube 
with imperturbable gravity, spitting a stream of 
tobacco juice away out under the stove. 

“OQ dear! you little, innocent thing, must you 
ever come to that?” said Ida, wrapping the soft 
little body all up in ker apron, and crooning a buz- 
zing, drowsy song to it as she swayed it gently on 
her knees. 

“Well,” I said, and the angry sparkle came into 
my eyes, “one thing is very certain, I'll have no 
child, or dog, or living thing, brought up about this 
house to fighting and evil ways.” 

“Oh! well, I was just in fun,” said Rube. “TI 
want this dog to be the best one we ever had, and 
to have as much good sense and judgment as a 
man; and now we must all try how nice and good 
we can teach him to be—but remember this one 
thing, he’s my dog.” c 

We resolved that this dog should not come into 
the house, and be on such familiar terms with the 
family as our other dogs had been, so we made him 
a nice bed on the back porch, and he had very 
comfortable quarters. After a good deal of talk 
and discussing of names, we concluded to call him 
Patrick Henry; ‘but the name was not an easy 
flowing one, and so we shortened it into Paddy. 

When We was only a few months old, one night 
he got frightened at a cat, or dog, or something 
that was new to him, and he cried out most plain- 
tively, and howled, and kicked his basket over, 
and, among other items of mischief, upset a jug of 
strong, old fish oil. It splashed up against the 
plastering and wood-work on the porch, and satu- 
rated his bed and his body, and made a bad job for 
some one to clean up. Of course, because he was 
Rube’s dog, Rube would have the work to do. 

Oh! but I was glad when he came to look on the 
mishap, and, after surveying, ruefully turned to 
me and said—“ Zelle, if you will clean up the porch 
real nicely and patiently, henceforth and forever 
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Patrick Henry is your dog, to do just as you please 
with.” 

I did it cheerfully, and then Paddy was my dog. 
I taught him that fighting was low and mean, and 
beneath the dignity of a dog, as well as a man; 
that he must carry his bones away off when he ate; 
that he must not meddle with anything that was 
good to eat unless some one told him, “ This is for 
you, Paddy ;” that he must watch the whole farm ; 
in short, that he must be a manly dog. 

The boys would throw their soiled collars in the 
wood-box among the shavings and kindlings, and 
I would select the cleanest ones and turn them and, 
put one on Paddy’s neck, fastened in front with an 
old bow of ribbon. He would tip his head side- 
ways, and cast his eyes down modestly, and step off 
as though he thought the common earth was not 
quite good enough to walk on. Indeed, I couldn’t 
let him wear a collar every day for fear he would 
grow proud and disdainful. He never wears one 
now, only when he is going to the mill, or to the 
factory, or some place away from home. In spite 
of my best teachings, he is still a very human dog, 

From his puppyhood he has taken great delight 
in catching rats. I would praise him, and say— 
“My! what a man he is to catch rats!” Then I 
would tell him to lay it down, and I would pay 
him for it in bread, or a bone, or something to eat. 

One day he traded me the same rat three or four 
times for bread. He would go away and eat the 
piece, and pick up and bring the rat to me, and 
whine at the door, and I would say, “ Why, there 
comes that young man wanting to buy his dinner!” 
and I would take the rat with the tongs and throw 
it away, and give him a piece. I did it several 
times, and then I began to think the rat looked too 
dilapidated to be a newly killed one, and watched 
him, and detected the trick, and reprimanded him 
severely for his dishonesty. Poor fellow! even 
men have been known to do like dishonorable 
deeds. 

He can understand good, plain English as well 
as a Dutchman. If the boys say, “Paddy, I do 
believe I see a cow in the lower field,” he will toss 
his nose up in the air, sniff the wind, and away he 
will run and drive her out. 

In the summer mornings, grandpa always milks 
before daylight, and sometimes I don’t get up till a 
quarter of an hour after the milk is brought to the 
house. He always leaves the pails standing at the 
head of the cellar stairs, out on the porch, just two 
or three steps from where the dog sleeps; and 
though he loves new, warm, creamy milk dearly, 
he wouldn't touch it for the world. This is one of 
the finest proofs I have that mine is a noble dog. 

Why, some little children couldn’t stand the 
temptation if something nice to eat stood near 
them, and no eye jn the world saw them, and the 
gray twilight half hid them, and they could taste 
it and no one ever find it out. Oh! so many of 
them would do it just like little, ugly, weak cow- 
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ards, who wouldn’t try to stand up bravely like 
little heroes. 

I believe if a child comes off conqueror, amid 
temptations, in his youth, he will be very likely to 
do the same when he arrives at manhood. Some 
grown men will not stand the temptation of in- 
toxicating liquors, and they yield and fall, and it 
seems that the very manliness Paddy has they 
have not. 

Sometimes, when I strain the milk, I give hima 
good drink from a little tin basin; but I don’t 
always do it, for fear he might learn to do good 
deeds and behave nobly and worthily just for the 
reward, and feel like a paid menial, I want him 
to believe that 

“ He lives most who thinks most; 
Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

I do believe Paddy thinks that ho is doing the 
farming. Just as soon as the horses are brought 
out in the morning, he runs round the wagon, and 
under it, and stands on his hind legs, and examines 
everything, and walks between the horses, blinking 
his sharp eyes to the right and tho left, as though 
he was hitching them up himself, instead of the 
boys. 

Of course, I cannot very well give him his break- 
fast until the family have eaten, and the girls and 
myself; but if his breakfast is not over when the 
horses start, he goes without it—runs off cheerfully, 
too. He would go whistling if he could only fix 
his mouth; but, as it is, he only laughs and flips 
his tail, and trots awhile before and then under and 
behind the wagon. 

I always save a nice plateful ready for his early 
dinner. Just as soon as the boys put the horses in 
the stable, and everything is safe and right, he 
comes bounding down to the houses, panting, and 
snorting, and laughing aloud; and if the door is 
shut, and I don’t see him, he peeps in at the win- 
dow, and shows his red mouth and white teeth, and 
his keen, brown eyes do look so intelligently at me, 
that I go out and say—“ Why, here’s that boy who 
works for us! the finest fellow in town; he hauls 
corn, and hauls wood, and drives cows, and does 
any kind of work, and then he comes home hungry, 
and has a good dinner in the cupboard waiting.” 

Then I set a plate full of bits of bread, and meat, 
and potatoes, and gravy down for him, and though 
he is very greedy and hungry, I put my hand 
down under his very nose, and sort his victuals, 
and tell him he mustn’t bolt his dinner down like 
a naughty boy, but take his time, and eat gentle- 
manly. 

He will wiggle and twist his body uneasily, and 
say in whining dog-talk—“ Oh! I’m so hungry, I 
could almost bite your fingers off, and I’d be glad 
if you’d leave me alone, and not always be telling 
me what good manners are !” 

One time a couple of old Norway rats and their 
only child took up their residence under the 
boards about the cistern-pump. After the chores 
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were all done in the evening, papa said—‘ Now, ( assistance, in case either of them found a rat. 
Paddy, let us try if we can’t get these cunning old § The whole forenoon he walked continually back- 
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was carefully taken up. ing—“ Now, gentlemen, if you have any occasion 
Oh! Paddy’s two ears stood up like paper ears, | for my services just whistle, and I shall be glad to 

and his pretty eyes sparkled, and ho swung his ) oblige ycu. Don’t hesitate, for sometimes the best 

tail, and slashed it around, and grew so excited ? of us need a helping hand.” 

that he just had to jump up in the air. I closed It was not long until Rube said—“O Paddy! 

the south door, and raised the window so I would ) I do believe here’s a rat.” ‘ 

have a good view of the whole performance. He was there in an instant. There were two- 
There were three smoothly worn holes in the soft ( holes in the ground. Instinct, or Yankee ingenuity, 

ground. Papa sat down, and stuck the heels of } or good sense taught him what to do. He put one 

his boots in two of the holes, and told the dog to ) hind-foot in one hole, and went scratching into the 

other, and soon brought out a gray old rat, no 
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go to work in the third one. 
dirt fly high above his head as he scratched, and 
his fore-feet moved like fast machinery. He thrust 
his head into the hole up to his eyes, and cried out 
something with his mouth full of dirt, that sounded 
like “Hurrah! boys,” and he drew back with a 
very large rat writhing in his teeth. He stepped 









doubt cunning, because of his two ways of egress, 
but not as cunning as the dog. 

Sometimes, when I look at Paddy, Iam so sorry, 
and think it is such a pity, that we do not try, 
while training and dealing with dumb brutes to 
bring out the very best that is in them. 
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nking and tossed it over his shoulder, dead. and sheep really lovable; we could almost give 
hough Then he attacked the hole again vigorously. I ) them characters, and reputation, and manliness, 
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aside, and shook it fiercely, and tramped on it, 
clapped my hands, and cheered him, and told him 
he was the finest dog I’d ever seen, and while I 
was praising him he drew out and killed another, ( 
flung it over his shoulder with the air of one who ( 
understood his profession, and then went and $ 
scratched out the third. I enjoyed this bit of fun 
exceedingly. 

Yesterday the men were husking corn in the 
field, and they worked about thirty rods apart. 
Paddy could do nothing but cheer them with his ” 
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presence, and the wiggle of his tail, and proffers of 








and a degree of nobility that would be praisc- 
worthy. 

We should be ashamed to scold a brute—to look 
in their intelligent eyes, and blame, and shame 
them, and make them hang their heads. And 
how much worse to strike, and abuse, and hurt 
them. 

I hope no little boy or girl who reads this will 
ever do such cruel things. Brutes can be made to 
love us, and understand us, and be real happy and 
contented. 
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nals MRS. EMMA WILLARD. ( ciated with her, The sudden death by accident of 
does ¢ a favorite niece, who had been to heras a daughter, 
Bry) UR readers have all learned of the death of ° left a great void in her life, and necessitated the 
B. Mrs. Emma Willard, of Troy, New York, ( procuring a substitute, to carry forward some lite- 
neat, which occurred on the 15th of April last. Mrs. ( rary work that had fallen unfinished from the 
pugh Willard was a representative woman, and during ‘ hands so suddenly released from their loving min- 
rand the greater portion of her life was an active worker ) istration. I was that substitute. At that time I 
uals, in the endeavor to bring about a more generaland ( had never seen Mrs. Willard. I had heard of her 
like more thorough education of her sex. all my life, and in early girlhood to attend her 
atle- We give place in the Home Circle to a lengthy ‘ school had been the utmost goal of my aspiration— 
sketch of her in her late years, because we believe ( an aspiration never realized, but remembered ten- 
and there are homes all over the land in which her ( derly, as we are apt to remember our dead hopes. 
y 1 memory is cherished with feelings of the warmest ) With profound reverence for her character, deep 
glad affection, engendered by personal acquaintance in j sympathy for her bereavement, and an earnest de- 
ling the relations of teacher and pupil. The article is ‘ termination to do my best toward paying the debt 
: from the pen of Celia Burleigh, and appeared in ) which itscemed to me all American women owed her, 
heir the columns of the (Boston) Woman’s Journal : I arrived on the day appointed, and was ushered into 
the “Forthree years of Mrs. Emma Willard’s later life { her reception-room. Her house, a moderate sized, 
bres I was a member of her family, and intimately asso- unpretending gray brick, stood on the corner of 
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Ferry and Second Streets, in Troy, and communi- 
cated by a plank walk at the rear with the sem- 
inary, of which her only son, John H. Willard— 
now a man near sixty—has had charge ever since 
her withdrawal from it in 1839. The reception- 
room into which I was shown was of. moderate 
size, square, with a low ceiling and closed blinds. 
The walls were covered with a dark green paper, 
the carpet was'green, the furniture sombre, the 
light dim. It suggested a cave under the sea, and 
has ever since figured in my correspondence and 
conversation, as the ‘sea-green cave.’ In Troy, 
Mrs. Willard was always known as Madame Wil- 
lard, to distinguish her from several others of the 
same name more or less intimately related to her. 

“T had time to note all the details of the room 
before she made her appearance. The exactness 
of the order that prevailed, a certain inflexibility 
of arrangement, were rather oppressive. A high 
arm-chair, with a hair-cloth seat, and rather 
straight back, stood at one end of the table, the 
back toward the windows. It had a rigid, uncom- 
promising look, widely at variance with the luxu- 
rious lolling habit of the present time. As I was 
making out, little by little, the character of the 
occupant of the room by the room itself, the door 
opened, and Madame Willard entered. She greeted 
me with a kindness of manner which I afterward 
found was habitual, but with a certain formality 
that was equally habitual, and not quite calculated 
to make one feel at ease. She was a large woman, 
of medium height, but owing to her erect carriage 
seemed taller than she really was. It was easy to 
see that she had been remarkably handsome, and 
her profile was still fine. She was dressed in a 
heavy black reps silk, with a train of moderate 
length. The dress was made open at the throat, 
and worn with a spotless lace neckerchief, in the 
soft folds of which sparkled a small diamond cross. 
Her head was very gracefully set, and the effect of 
unusually drooping shoulders was heightened by a 
Marie Antoinette cape. This style of dress, I 
learned afterward, she had adopted many years 
before, and never changed. On state occasions, 
satin or velvet took the place of the reps silk, but 
the color was always black and the general effect 
the same. 

“ Owing to the infirmity of age, she lived almost 
entirely in her bedroom and reception-room, which 
was also her dining-room, rarely ascending to the 
parlors on the next floor, unless it was to exhibit to 
a visitor the works of art which she had gathered 
during two visits abroad: The most inflexible 
system obtained in the administration of her affairs, 
and the order of the household, was as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. The rising 
bell, the second bell, family prayers, breakfast, 
which she never failed to order herself the night 
before, sending for the cook to come to her room 
for the purpose. After breakfast, the mail, read- 
ing the letters, and giving instructions about such 
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as she wished me to answer. Then she went to her 
room, where she read the newspapers, wrote, or re- 
ceived her intimate friends, till dinner time, which 
was at two. I sat in my own two floors above, the 
maid appearing from time to time, with the uni- 
formly polite message—‘ Madame Willard’s com- 
pliments, and she says will you please be so good 
as to come to her room?’ She was inexhaustible 
in resource, and no evil came under her observa- 
tion for which she could not suggest a remedy. 
Some of these world-bettering schemes were wildly 
impracticable, but they always showed unselfish 
devotion to humanity, and great nobleness of pur- 
pose. Many of these morning interviews were de- 
voted to the discussion of such plans as the organ- 
izing of a peace congress, composed of represen- 
tatives from all nations, that should settle interna- 
tional differences, and do away with the horrors of 
war, the associating wise and good women with 
men in the administration of city governments in 
order to protect more fully the interests of women 
and children. She would enter into each new plan 
with a glow of enthusiasm, always feeling that its 
success depended largely upon herself, but failing 
to inspire others with her own faith, the facts of 
her age and infirmity seemed to force themselves 
upon her, and the great reform was talked of less 
and less, and finally was heard of no more. Few 
things are sadder to contemplate, than a great soul 
full of aspiration and energy, hedged in and re- 
stricted by physical infirmity. 

“ After dinner Madame Willard invariably took 
along nap; she did not lie down, but sat in an 
old-fashioned, high-backed arm-chair, her feet rest- 
ing in another in front of her. Between five and 
six she rang for her maid, who came and helped 
her dress for the evening. Tea was served at 
seven, and as soon as it was finished, everything 
was cleared away, the spread put upon the table, 
the inevitable four books of precisely the same 
size, laid across the four corners, and the ecard re- 
ceiver placed upon the central flower of the central 
bouquet. When the room was restored to its nor- 
mal condition of a ‘sea-green cave,’ I drew my 
chair always to the same side of the table, and to 
the same place, and began to read aloud—some- 
times the newspapers, but during the war they 
were too exciting for evening reading—usually a 
biography, poem, or novel. 

“Of Scott’s novels Madame Willard was very 
fond; and having read them when they first came 
from the press, their intrinsic interest was en- 
hanced for her by the associations of that earlier 
period which they evoked. She liked standard 
works, and old authors. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, both of whom she had met when abroad, 
were among her favorites. For Dickens she had 
little relish, and Thackeray she thought cynical. 
Mrs. Browning alone, of modern poets, deeply in- 
terested her. 

“Tt was her habit to sit up late, rarely going to 
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her room till after eleven, and often not till twelve ? 
or one. Ceremonious in manner, though cordial in 
feeling, she constantly reminded one of Emerson’s 
admonitions, “ We should meet each morning as 
from foreign countries, and spending the day to- 
gether, depart at night as into foreign countries ;” 
with Madame Willard, too, “the keeping of the 
proprieties was as indispensable as clean linen.” 

Once a week, usually just before tea on Saturday, 
she visited every part of her house, looked into 
closets, cupboards, and drawers, inspected linen and 
silver, and demonstrated her claim to the title of a 
good housekeeper. On Sunday morning she made 
a point of having the domestics attend prayers. 
{he cook, the waiting-maid, and the colored man 
must be all present, no excuse was accepted, no ; 
regard paid to difference of faith. “As I hope to 
mect my domestics hereafter,” she used to say, “I 
consider it my duty to pray with them here.” It 
was her custom to attend the morning service of 
the Episcopal church, of which, for many years 
previous to her death, she was a meinber, and on 
her return to dine at the Seminary, with her son 
and his family, they as uniformly taking tea with 
her. For the last two years, having become too 
infirm to attend to her house, she has resided at the 
Seminary, and there, where so many of the best 
years of her life were spent, she died on Friday, 
April 15th, after only a few days’ illness. 

And so a noble woman has passed away. Not 
avowedly an advocate of woman’s rights, she was 
one of the first to announce the equality of the 
sexes, and to demand for women the same educa- 
tional advantages as are enjoyed by men. For 
many years her school was the only one in the 
country where a thorough education could be ob- 
tained by girls, and we at the present day can form 
little idea of the moral courage, energy, and perse- , 
verance that were needed in the beginning of her 
career. The fear to-day that women will be un- 
sexed by the ballot is not half as great as it was 
fifty years ago, that they would be unsexed by the 
study of Chemistry and the higher Mathematics. 
“T understand, Mrs. Willard, that you pretend to 
teach girls Algebra,” said an incredulous professor 
of West Point. “No, sir,” she replied, with quict 
dignity ; “ we do not pretend to teach them, we teach 
them.” But this learned sceptic, this utter disbe- 
liever in female brains, was determined to test the 
truth of so incredible a statement. He took advan- 
tage of the next annual examination to be present, 
and hearing the young ladies go through their de- 
monstrations as lucidly as his own classes at West 
Point, he jumped at the sage conclusion that it was, 
after all, only a feat of memory, and would not be 
persuaded to the contrary till he had given them 
problems fresh made for the occasion. He was 
convinced at last that Madame Willard’s assertion, 
“We teach them,” was actually true; “but,” said 
he, “they must be very exceptional girls.” 

Madame Willard brought to her work the qual- 
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ities that could not fail of commanding sueccess— 
earnestness, enthusiasm, a high sense of its import- 
ance to the world, and a faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of its duties that was truly religious. She 
had a profound reverence fur humanity, a noble 
conception of woman and her mission, and an ear- 
nest desire to arouse her to a sense of her responsi- 
bilities and fit her for her true place. “TI do not 
tell you, young ladies,” she was wont to say, “that 
beauty is of little value; it is one of the great forces 
of the world—a sacred trust, to be accepted rever- 
ently, used nobly, and consecrated to God who gave 
it. Make yourselves as beautiful and attractive as 
possible, but remember the responsibility that at- 
taches to rare gifts. Use all nobly, as being lent 
for a noble purpose, and aim in all things to leave 
the world better for your having been in it.” 

Madame Willard was herself one of the most 
beautiful women of her time, and her life was a 
perpetual illustration of the precepts which she 
taught. 

Scores of girls, without means, were taken into 
her Seminary, clothed, fed, educated, afforded every 
advantage enjoyed by the wealthiest, and having 
graduated, were furnished with situations. A few, 
in after years, cleared off the indebtedness in full; 
a larger proportion only in part, while from many 
nothing was received. Failing health or impend- 
ing matrimony was pretty sure to bring a receipt in 
full, coupled with such advice as a mother might 
send to an absent daughter. Of thousands of dol- 
lars so expended, not one cent was ever recovered, 
but Madame Willard never spoke of it as money 
lost, but seemed to regard it as a most satisfactory 
investment. “Dear girls all over the country,” 
said she, “regarded meas their special Providence, 
and nothing was so hard as being at last compelled 
to refuse them the help they asked.” 

In a previous letter, I spoke of authors who are 
greater than their writings; Madame Willard was 
pre-eminently one of these. She prided herself 
upon her authorship, but it was into her work as a 
teacher that she put her best energics and noblest 
powers. With a fewexceptions, among which may 
be reckoned her hymn, “ Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep,” what she wrote was bclow her level,the 
expression of her weakness rather than of her 
strength. 

Emma Willard was one of our country’s repre- 
sentative characters. A woman whom all women 
should honor—one whose memory they cannot 
afford to let die. 

I do not think that I can better close this sketch, 
or pay a more deserved tribute to the memory of 
Madame Willard, than by copying a couple of son- 
nets addressed to her on her eightieth birthday, by 
Wm. H. Burleigh: 

“Through fourscore years thy stream of life hath run, 

Not with vain flow, for in its course are seen 

Fields filled with harvests, sand wastes clothed with 


green, 
The strength and beauty of thy benison. 
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For noble was thy work, and nobly done, 
Not for mean praise, nor yet for meaner pelf, 
But with full consecration of thyself 
‘To the great task in love and faith begun. 
Now thou art blessed; for, lo! on every side, 
Thy life’s rich fruits in other lives appear, 
Its bounteous largess, growing year by year, 
And year by year its blessings multiplied. 
So shalt thou live, while ages onward roll, 
In grand impulses from thy own great soul.” 
“ As the shades lengthen, may the sunset sky 
Assume for thee its purest, tenderest light, 
A prelude of that glory infinite 
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In which thy spirit shall bathe immortally, 

When earthly scenes have faded from thine eye. 
God’s arms enfold thee! and in tranquil rest, 
After long toil, sink sweetly on His breast, 

And know that His dear children cannot die— 
But, gently lapsing to an ampler life, 

Through the brief sleep we misname death, awake 

In His most glorious likeness, for whose sake 
They come crowned victors from their mortai 

strife 

And know thenceforth the joys that never cease— 

The endless triumph and the perfect peace.” 
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BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY,. 





WORK FOR JULY. 





\HERE is little active work in the flower-garden 
| in July, except that the grass of borders and 
lawns must be kept closely cut, the flower-beds 
carefully weeded, and the flowers watered at night 
if the weather is dry. 

It is almost universally believed, that the water 
used upon plants should be as nearly as possible of 
the same temperature as the air; hence many per- 
sons are in the habit of filling tubs with water in 
the morning, and letting them stand in the sun all 
day to acquire the proper degree of warmth. This 
is all labor lost. Water may be drawn from the 
well, cistern, or hydrant, and applied at once to 
the flowers without any injury, provided it is used 
at the proper time. 

Night is the best time for watering. The plants 
are then thirsty, having been exposed all day to 
the heat of the sun; the ground dry and warm from 
the same cause, and a plentiful supply of coid water 
reduces the temperature and revives the plant. 
There is all the night for the water to penetrate the 
ground and moisten the soil around the roots. If 
watered in the morning, the plants are already cool, 
and the cold water might reduce their temperature 
too low. Then the heat of the sun coming so soon 
to evaporate the moisture, the water has not the 
same time it has at night to do service to the 
plants. 

The annuals have by this time attained such a 
height, that the more slender ones will require some 
support. Tie them to sticks, letting their foliage 
conceal the sticks as much as possible. Dahlias 
will now also need to be staked. Strings and poles 
must be provided for vines if it is not already done, 

Cuttings of blossoms can now be taken with per- 
feet safety, and the more frequently the plants are 
cut, the longer and more profuse will be their bloom. 
Some plants, such as candytuft and sweet alyssum, 
require constant cutting to keep a succession of 
bloom through the season. 

There are many ways of forming bouquets. The 
most fashionable, and at the same time most ugly 
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and inartistic, are those of regular form and con- 
struction, which are to be procured of florists at a 
high price—in which every flower is arranged with 
methodical precision, and in which the beauty of 
its foliage and the graceful curves of its stem are 
utterly lost sight of. 

In forming a bouquet, every flower should be al- 
lowed to assume its natural position as far as possi- 
ble, and enough of the green leaves retained to give 
life and naturalness to its appearance, without en- 
croaching on the room required by its neighbors. 

We have found, in preparing flowers to be copied 
upon canvas, that there was no arrangement which 
could equal that which they naturally and acciden- 
tally assumed in gathering them in the garden, and 
so our invariable rule iz to tie them just as we find 
them in our hand, and place them in the vase. 
Some persons may have the faculty of combining 
them tastefully and gracefully. It is an art that 
is carried to perfection among Oriental women, who, 
we are told, make the subject one of serious study, 
and produce the rarest mosaics in color and effect 
in their bouquets. But among us, who make the 
business a recreation rather than an occupation, the 
gift is very rare. / 

Flowers are beautiful addit‘ons for the breakfast 
or dinner table. A bouquet by each plate is a pretty 
conceit, and a centre-piece of flowers may be made 
really exquisite in appearance. 

It is not necessary to have a complete supply of 
chiva or silver ware to find a proper stand for your 
flowers. Always remembering that it is the flow- 
ers themselves, not their receptacle, which is des- 
tined to ornament the table, taste and ingenuity can 
devise various methods for holding the flowers in 
beautiful and graceful positions. For instance, 
take a large, deep plate, place in it an upturned tea- 
cup; on the teacup set a saucer, and in the saucer 
put again a common glass goblet. Fill goblet, 
saucer, and plate with water. In the plate and 
saucer lay stems and sprays of flowers, having 
plenty of a drooping nature. Then arrange & 
bouquet in the goblet above, bringing in this also 
as many drooping flowers as is convenient. When 
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completed, the whole will form a pyramid of beauty 


and bloom. 
In following this or any other arrangement of 


plates, bowls, saucers, goblets, etc., avoid anything ‘ 


like regularity in the disposition of the flowers. If 
they droop on one side, let them stand erect on the 
other. If they reach far out over the edge in one 
place, let the corresponding spread of blossom be 
either higher or lower on the opposite side. 


The “ sauéer bouquet” is very pretty, and is made | 


of flowers whose stems are so short that they will 
not admit of being put in a vase. 
may be cut short and arranged in the same way. 
Very striking bouquets can be made in large plates, 
using the double hollyhock blossoms. 


Other flowers ‘ 


A saucer may be filled with moss, with a rosebud ‘ 


or other blossom placed in the centre. 
is kept wet, the bud or flower will retain its beauty 
for some time. 

We insert this month several receipts for retain- 
ing the freshness of bouquets beyond the usual 
time. 
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TO PRESERVE BOUQUETS. 


\ 7] HEN a bouquet is received, I at once sprin- 

kle it lightly with fresh water, and then 
put it in a vessel containing soapsuds. This will 
keep the flowers as freshly as if just gathered. 
Then every morning take the bouquet out of the 
suds, and lay it sideway—the stock entering first— 
into clean water; keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out and sprinkle the flowers lightly by 
the hand with water, replace it in the soapsuds, and 
it will bloom as fresh as when first gathered. The 
soapsuds needs changing every three or four days. 
By observing these rules, a bouquet may be kept 
bright and beautiful for at least a month, and will 
last still longer in a passable state. 


——0tg300-—— 
HOW TO PRESERVE FLOWERS. 


AKE a deep plate, into which pour a quantity 
of clear water. Set a vase of flowers upon 
the plate, and over the vase set a bell-glass with its 
rim in the water. The air that surrounds the flow- 
ers being confined beneath the bell-glass, is con- 
stantly moist with water, that rises into it in the 
form of vapor. As fast as the water becomes con- 
densed, it rans down the side of the bell-glass into 
the dish; and if means be taken to enclose the 
water on the outside of the bell-glass, so as to pre- 
vent its evaporating into the air of the sitting-room, 
the atmosphere around the flowers is continually 
damp. The plan is designated the “ Hopean ap- 
paratus.” The experiment may be tried on a small 
scale by inverting a tumbler over a rosebud in a 
Saucer of water. 


If the moss } 
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FERNS AND GRASSES FOR WINTER 
BOUQUETS. 


OW is the time to make a collection of ferns for 

winter bouquets. They have now reached 

their full size and beauty, and may be gathered and 

pressed between layers of newspapers, where they 
may remain until required for use. 

Grasses gathered this month retain their green 
hue better than those procured later. Not only the 
ornamental grasses are desirable, but the seed staiks 
and tassels of the common grasses are very pretty. 
Bouquets made of grasses alone are pleasing, but 
the effect is enhanced by combining them with 
dried ferns and everlasting flowers. 

These bouquets have but one fault; and that is, 
the want of other colors besides yellow and drab 
or brown. To vary their shade, artificially, these 
flowers are sometimes dyed green. This, however, 
is in bad taste, and unnatural. The best effect is 
produced by blending rose and red tints, together 
with a very little pale blue, with the grasses and 
flowers, as they dry naturally. The best means of 
dyeing dried leaves, flowers, and grasses, is simply 
to dip them into the spirituous hquid solution of 
the various compounds of aniline. Some of these 
have a beautiful rose shade; others red, blue, 
orange, and purple. The depth of color can be reg- 
ulated by diluting, if necessary, the original dyes 
with methyl or spirit down to the shade desired. 
When taken out of the dye they should be exposed 
to the air to dry off the spirit. They then require 
arranging or setting into form, as, when wet, the 
petals and fine filaments have a tendency to cling 
together, which should not be. A pink saucer, as 
sold by most druggists at a small cost, will sup- 
ply enough rose dye for two ordinary bouquets. 
The druggists also supply the simple dyes of ani- 
line of various colors at the same cost. The pink 
saucer yields the best rose dye. By washing it off 
with water and lemon juice, the aniline dyes yield 
the best violet, mauve, and purple colors. 

—oo0bt20-0——_ 

To Keep Frowsrs Fresu.—Put a t :blespoonful 
of powdered charcoal into the water which is to re- 
ecive the flower stalks. The charcoal will settle 
immediately in the bottom of the vase, and the 
water will remain liquid. This done, it is not ne- 
cessary to renew the water or the charcoal for seve- 
ral days. The flowers will keep their freshness and 
their perfume, and will lcok and smell as fine as 
those just brought in from the garden. 

—ootgzoo—. 

Keerrmna Frowers Fresa.—lIf wilted flowers 
have about half an inch of their stems cut off, and 
the stalk thus trimmed inserted into boiling water, 
they will in a few moments resume almost their 
original freshness. The process is most applicable 
to colored flowers, as roses, geraniums, azaleas, &c., 
white ones turning yellow. Thick-petalied flowers 
show the most marked improvement. 
































































































































































































































































































THE REWARD. 


BY JOHN G, WHITTIER, 


V HO, looking backward from his manhood’s prime 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time? 


And through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind, 
From his loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of fashion’s evil course? 

Who shuns thy sting, O terrible remorse ? 
Who does not cast 

On the thronged pages of his memory’s book, 

At times a sad and half reluctant look, 
Regretful of the past? 


Alas, the evil which we fain would shun 
We do, and leave the wished-for good undone; 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fall; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer in some ennobling cause 
His fellow men? 


If he hath hidden the outeast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin? 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or home, hath bent, 


He has not lived in vain. And while he gives 

The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart, 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

Knowing that from His works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 
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THE FUTURE. 





\ ] HAT may we take into the vast forever? 
That marble door 
Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fame-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 
What can we bear beyond the unknown portal? 
No gold, no gains 
Of all our toiling; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
Nor gilds, nor stains. 


. Naked from out that far abyss behind us 


We entered here. 

No word came with our coming, to remind us 
What wondrous world was near, 
No hope, no fear. 

Into the silent, starless night before us, 
Naked we glide; 

No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide. 


Yet fearless toward that midnight, black and hollow 


Our footsteps fare ; 

The beckoning of a Father’s hand we follow— 
His love alone is there, 
No curse, no care, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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MORE GOOD THAN BAD. 


(yeep is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we would only stop to take it; 
And many a tone for the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it! 
To the soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevaileth. 





Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eye still lifted; 

For the sweet, blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 

There never was night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is mary a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jewelled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoard of treasure ; 
It may be love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are ready and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate minute threads 

Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit, and grieve, and wonder. 
——0 Stow ——_. 
TRUST, 
KNOW not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 


If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain, 

Or day and night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine ; 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail, 
I have on board ; 

Above the raging of the gale 
I hear my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall ; 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light— 
He tempers all. 

Safe to the land—safe to the land— 
The end is this; 

And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss; 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CLOTHING: AND USEFUL RECEIPTS FOR MIL- 
DEW, &c. 
VERY mistress of a household should be versed 
in the art of purchasing materials for family 
use. As we have previously intimated, every pur- 
ehase should be made with reference to the income 
of the provider, As a general rule, it will be found 
to be far less expensive, in the end, to procure ar- 
ticles of merchandise from well-established stores, 
than to resort to places known chiefly for their 
cheapness, Also, as a matter of economy, it is well 
to make yearly additions to the household stock, 
instead of delaying purchases until it is absolutely 
necessary to procure an entirely fresh supply. 

In providing wearing apparel, much greater at- 
tention should be paid to the inner, than to the out- 
ward garments; for what can be more disreputable 
than the disclosure of coarse, untidy skirts beneath 
an expensive dress? There is actually no greater ‘ 
meanness, Or more positive proof of a weak mind, 
than the gaudy outer adornment of the person while 
a lady’s wardrobe lacks a full supply of good, well- 
made, and substantial articles necessary for the pro- § 
motion of health and comfort. ,) 

“A stitch in time saves nine,” however old, is yet 
a most excellent proverb, and one which it is quite 
well worth while to practise. A good housekeeper 
will frequently inspect the family linen, and prevent 
the increase of a rent by a few timely stitches— 
otherwise, complete ruin will soon follow. 

As summer months approach, it becomes the duty 
of ths mistress of a family to make arrangements 
for carefully stowing away woollens and other arti- 
cles not necessary during the warm season. “ Furs 
and woollens should not be laid by without having 
the dust well shaken out of them, and care taken 
that they are quite free from damp; for dust and 
moisture are the great foes to be guarded against in 
the first instance, as tending to encourage the in- 
crease of moths and other insects. Many things 
are used as preventives against the inroads of 
moths—such as sprinkling furs and woollens with 
spirits of turpentine; putting camphor, pepper, 
cedar shavings, and tobacco among them; but per- 
haps the best plan, after all, is to sew the furs up 
in linen which has been well aired, through which 
the moth cannot penetrate, and once or twice in the 
course of the summer to take them out on sunny 
days, and after being well shaken, replace them in 
their envelopes, and put them aside again.” 

We subjoin a few other extracts from a work of 
merit, which may prove valuable to even experi- 
enced housekeepers : 

“The mildew upon linens proceeds from their 


being put away damp from the wash, and it is a 
difficult blemish to remove. When it has unfortu- 
nately occurred, it will be found that soap rubbed 
on, and afterward fine chalk scraped upon the spots, 
with a day’s exposure to the sun, will remove it— 
if not at once, at least upon a repetition.” 

“Fruit and red wine stains may be removed by a 
preparation of equal parts of slaked lime, potass, 
and soft soap, and by exposure to the sun while this 
preparation is upon the stain. Salt of lemon (oxa- 
late of potass) will remove ink and iron mould.” 

When linen or muslins are scorched in the getting 
up, without being actually burnt, a brown mark is 
left upon the spot, which may be removed by laying 
some of the following composition upon it before 
the article isagain washed: Slice six large onions, 
and express the juice, which must be added to a 
quart of vinegar, with one ounce of rasped soap, a 
quarter of a pound of fuller’s earth, one ounce of 
lime, and one ounce of pearlash. Boil the whole 
until the mixture becomes thick, and apply it to the 
scorched spot while it is hot.” 


PASTRY. 


Purr Paste.—Mix together one quart of fiour, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, a little lard, and a 
pinch of salt. Beat together the yelk of an egg 
and a cupful of water, and then add them to the 
flour. Roll out the paste very often; the oftener it 
is rolled the richer it becomes, and each time it is 
rolled spread small particles of butter over it. This 
quantity of materials will make from three to four 
pies. 

Common Paste, For Pies.—The ingredients are: 
One and a half pounds of sifted flour, three quar- 
ters of a pound of butter which has been washed. 
This is sufficient to make one large pie or two small 
ones. 


ORANGE CusTarD (with Pastry).—Ingredients: 
The rinds and juice of two oranges, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, a scant quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, two eggs, one grated nutmeg. Fill your pie 
dishes about half full. 


FLorenprnes.—Boil two quarts of milk, and stir 
in half a pound of ground rice; stir constantly un- 
til it thickens. Then put in a quarter and half 
quarter of a pound of butter, and let it become 
cool. Beat the yelks of six eggs, and one pound 
of sugar together, and stir in with the other arti- 
cles. Beat the whites of the eggs, and stir them in 
lightly. Then prepare a nice pie crust. This pre- 
paration is sufficient for five pies. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 
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Peacu Porrre.—Put a plain pie crust round the 
edge of a pan; cut up some peaches, and put a layer 
of them into your pan, then a layer of sugar and 
nutmeg; cover with a crust, and bake slowly for 
two or three hours. 


Mrnce-MEAT.—1. The necessary ingredients are: 
Four pounds of beef, after it is boiled; four pounds 
of stoned raisins, six pounds of sugar, about six- 
teen pippin apples, four pounds of suet, two pounds 
of currants, two ounces of cinnamon, one ounce of 
cloves, four lemons; grate the rinds, and squeeze 
out the juice; citron; a small quantity of mace and 
nutmeg, and enough cider to make it moist—about 
a gallon; add a quart of sugar-house molasses and 
six oranges. 

Levon Custarp.—Six eggs, beaten well; six 
soda crackers, rolled fine or grated; three lemons, 
grated ; two cupfuls of milk, two cupfuls of white 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, and a nut- 
meg. Bake onacrust. This quantity of material 
is sufficient for six pies. 

CusTArD (T0 BE USED WITH Pastry).—Mix in six 
spoonfuls of flour with one quart of milk; boil it 
like starch, and then let it become cold; afterward 
beat in five eggs, adding essence of lemon, whatever 
spice, and as much sugar as you prefer. Make a 
good paste, pour in the mixture, and bake. 


Driep-AppLte Pre.—To a quart of dried apples 
or peaches, stewed and mashed, take one teacupful 
of cream, two eggs, well beaten, and seasoning of 
cinnamon or lemon. Sweeten it to your liking. 
Bake in a pie paste. 

AppLe Custarp.—l. Take a pint of boiled ap- 
ples, and mash them as fine as possible. Add the 
yelks of six and the whites of three eggs, well 
beaten ; one teacupful of sweet cream, a little rose- 
water, some nutmeg, cinnamon, and a small Jump 
of butter. Mix all together, and sweeten it well. 
Then make a good crust. Pour in the mixture, and 
bake in an oven. 

Oyster Pres.—To seventy-five oysters take two 
boiled eggs (the yelks chopped) and some bread 
crumbs mixed in with them. Add some butter to 
the oysters, as much pepper as you like, twelve 
cloves, some mace, and one onion. Fill your pies, 
put the top crust on, and bake them in the oven 
half an hour. This receipt is sufficient in quantity 
for two pies. 

Mrnce-MEAT Pies.—Procure two pounds of beef, 
scrape it free from skin and strings, and boil it 
with salt, or add salt to it; mix in two pounds of 
suet picked and chopped, one pound and a half of 
currants, and one pound and a half of raisins—or, 
two pounds of each nicely cleaned and perfectly 
dry ; then add six pounds or more of chopped ap- 
ples, two nutmegs, cloves, allspice, and cinnamon, 
ground fine—of each about three quarters of an 
ounce; also mace, if you like it. Put the 
whole into a deep vessel, after mixing it well, and 
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keep it (well covered) in a cool place. When you 
bake your pies, add to the mince-meat some citron 
and a little cider. Sweeten it to your taste. 


Potato Piz.—The ingredients are: One pound 
of white sugar, tw and a half pounds of potatoes, 
one pound of butter, six eggs, one nutmeg (grated), 
the juice of one lemon, and a very little salt. Bake 
in fine puff paste. 


Lemon Puppine (ror Pastry).—The requisite 
articles are, one large cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of mashed potatoes, a small cupful of butter, four 
eggs, beaten light, half a nutmeg, and the juice 
and grated rind of one lemon. 


AppLe CustarD (ror Pastry).—2. Ingredients: 
Six apples, grated; three eggs, sugar to your lik- 
ing, and enough milk to mix it. Flavor with es- 
sence of lemon. 


Potato Custard (ror Pastrry).—Ingredients: 
A cupful of mashed potatoes, four eggs, as much 
sugar as you like, enough milk to mix it, and flavor 
with essence of lemon. 


Mince-mnat.—2. The ingredients are: Four 
pounds of beef, an equal quantity of apples, four 
pounds currants, four pounds raisins, one pound 
citron, one ounce ground mace, other spices to your 
liking, as much sugar as you prefer, and some cider 
when you bake it. The meat, apples, and fruit 
should be chopped fine on a chopping-board, and 
the spices, &c., mixed in before it is put into the 
jar in which you intend keeping it. 


Summer Mince-rir.—Four rolled crackers, one 
cup of molasses, one and one half cups of sugar, 
one cup of chopped raisins, one cup of cold water, 
one cup of cider or one half cup of boiled cider 
filled with water, two thirds of a cup of butter, two 
eggs well beaten, stirred in the last thing. Spices 
to the taste. This will make three or four pies, ac- 
cording to the size. Bake like common meat pics. 


To Keep Squasn tHe Wnotr YeAR.—Take ripe 
squashes, cook and sift as usual; spread on but- 
tered plates, set in @ warm oven until partially 
dried. Then add a pound of sugar to a pound of 
squash; mix thoroughly. Put in wide-mouthed 
jars, and keep in a cool place. When you want a 
pie, take a large spoonful of squash and an egg; 
beat together; add the milk. Spices to your taste. 
This will keep the whole year. 


Pork Cake.—One pound of fat, salt pork, 
chopped fine; pour on it one pint of boiling water; 
add two cups of sugar and two cups of molasses, 
one tablespoon of cinnamon, one tablespoon of 
cloves, three eggs, one half pound of seedless raisins, 
one half pound of currants, one ounce of citron, 
one tablespoon of saleratus rubbed through a fine 
sieve into nine cups of flour and well mixed be- 
fore the other ingredients are added. The pork 
must be sweet, not in the least rancid, with rind 
and lean all removed. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Among the new books on our table this month, 


pressed within the narrow compass of little more 


th: first in value and importance, as regards the | than three hundred pages. It is illustrated with 


nature of its contents, is The Private Life of Galileo, 
an English compilation, “ principally from his cor- 
respondence, and that of his eldest daughter,” re- 
printed by Nichols & Noyes, of Boston. A more 
striking picture of the greatness as well as the little- 
ness of the human mind, as exemplified both by the 
famous philosopher himself, and by his “ conserva- 
tive” opponents, the representatives of their age 
and race, it would be difficult to find. For sale in 
Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Young readers will be interested in Ben the Lug- 
gage-Boy ; or, Among the Wharves, one of Alger’s 
most pleasant books. It is the fifth of the “ Ragged 
Dick ” series, and illustrates with spirit and fidelity 
the “street-boy” life of New York. Loring, of Bos- 
ton, is the publisher, as he also is of Five Thousand 
aYear; and How I Made it in Five Years’ Time, 
Starting without Capital, by Edward Mitchell. 
This is one of those books, somewhat popular now- 
adays amongst those in haste to get rich, in which 
the theory and practice of growing and disposing 
of vegetables with unvarying success, by persons of 
the most limited agricultural experience, are very 
happily if not very faithfully illustrated. How- 
ever, if read with a proper consideration of the fact 
that “truck-growers,” like other mortals, cannot 
tule the elements, nor always dominate the markets, 
such books may be of service. Marion Berkley, 
from the same publisher, is a more than ordinarily 
well-written story of school-life for girls. It is 
fairly illustrated by the author, Laura Claxton—a 
nom de plume, we imagine. All these books are for 
sale in Philadelphia by Turner & Co. 

Wives and mothers, especially those of little ex- 
perience as such, will find some very useful and 
practical suggestions, couched in plain and unscien- 
tific language, in Talks to my Patients ; or, Hints on 
Getting Well and Keeping Well, by Mrs. R. B. 
Gleason, of the Elmira Water-Cure. It is a book 
wecan safely recommend as one calculated to do 
much good. Published by Wood & Holbrook, New 
York, and for sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

We are under obligations to the author, Lydia W. 
Stephens, for a copy of Heart Problems, a volume 
of poems, which, without giving evidence of extra- 
ordinary poetic capacity, is yet a creditable collec- 
tion of pleasingly versified pieces, displaying con- 
siderable imaginative power. Published by Daugh- 
aday & Becker, 424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Scribner & Co., of New York, have just added to 
their “Illustrated Library of Wonders” Louis 
Viardot's Wonders of Italian Art, in which a very 
lively and entertaining account of the different 
schools of Italian art and of their founders is com- 
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twenty-eight engravings on wood. 

The Drinking-Fountain Stories is the title of a 
charming collection of tales, interspersed with poeti- 
cal pieces, published recently by the National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House, New York. 
It contains quite a number of engravings, and can- 
not fail to please our young temperance friends, to 
whom its contents are more particularly addressed. 
The same society have issued in book form Tom 
Blinn’s Temperance Society, and other Tules, by T. 
8. Arthur. 

Man’s Wrongs; or, Woman’s Foibles, by Kate 
Manton, is the title of a probably very well-inten- 
tioned, but scarcely well-written novel, published by 
Crosby & Damrell, of Boston. 

From the publishers, Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger, we have The Household Treasury, Designed 
for Household Use, and for Boarding-Houses, Res- 
taurants, ete. This is a volume of somewhat novel 
character—a blank book, with printed headings 
and vignettes, for the classified record and preser- 
vation of the various receipts which may be found 
without number in magazines and papers, or ob- 
tained from friends and neighbors. The beok is 
getten up with much care and taste, and house- 
keepers will find it just the thing they want. Many 
of them gather in, day by day, receipts used by fa- 
miliar friends, and which are not to be found in 
print; and this Household Treasury, with its 
complete classification, they will find admirably 
adapted for their reception. 

Only a Girl; or, a Physician for the Soul, is a 
story of more than ordinary merit. It is a Ger- 
man romance, translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister, and 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this city. 
It is pure in tone, elevated in sentiment, and written 
with skill and power. 
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Tne dnrability and fit of kid gloves depend al- 
most entirely upon the way they are put on the” 
first time. A glove should be large enough, with- 
out being foo large. If one will only take time to 
put on 2 glove, it will fit much better not to use a 
stretcher, but to make all of the expansion by the 
hand. Ilow many misshapen hands we see in fine 
kid gloves!—hands whose symmetry is all de- 
stroyed—hands so bound up as to be of the same 
size across the knuckles as at the wrist—hands so 
stiff, that not only ali graceful motion is lost, but it 
is impossible for them to be closed without splitting 
the back of the gloves. A straight, stiff hand, be 
it encased in ever so elegant a kid, is not a beauti- 
ful object. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 

TOT only is the agitation concerning the enlarge- 
N ment of the fields of labor and usefulness for 
women still going on, but women are themselves busy 
in endeavoring to prove their capabilities equal to 
their demands. ‘There have been startling innova- 
tions upon the old order of things within the last few 
years, and more particularly within the last twelve 
months. 

The experiment of years has proved the efficiency 
of lady physicians, and it is only the extremely con- 
servative who still maintain a position antagonistic 
tothem. There are several colleges in this country 
especially established for their benefit, and every 
year they graduate a number of intelligent and well- 
qualified ladies, who go to swell the list of physicians 
throughout the country. In this field, at least, it 
seems that there ought to be no opposition to the free 
entrance of women. In Philadelphia, the question of 
allowing women students to a share in the educational 
privileges of the Pennsylvania Hospital, has been 
again decided in the affirmative. 

At the University of Vienna, Austria, the professors 
have resolved that all ladies holding foreign diplomas 
in medicine should be admitted to attend lectures 
and visit the hospitals. Four ladies, one a Swiss, one 
English, and two American, have already availed 
themselves of the opportunity. The latter are Mrs. 
Dr. Barrows, of the District of Columbia, and Dr. Mary 
J. Safford, of Cairo, Il. Both of them were graduates 
from the Women’s Medical College in New York, and 
both are now taking leading positions in the medical 
classes of Vienna, and upon equal terms, and with 
the same privileges, as the gentlemen there studying. 
There are also ten women now studying medicine in 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. Among them 
is Mrs. Dr.. Jex Blake, who has, since visiting the 
Universities of the United States, written a book giv- 
ing her impressions of what she saw among us. 

Miss Mary Putnam, a daughter of the publisher, 
George P. Putnam, of New York, has graduated at 
Paris with the certificate of tres satisfait, the highest 
ever given, and won this year by no one but her. 
Two gentlemen obtained the verdict passable—a very 
low mark; and the remaining student, an English 
lady, received that of bien satisfait,a high mark in- 
deed, but inferior to that of Miss Puttnam. 

A Russian lady, Madame Suslowa, took a degree in 
Zurich in 1867, and now about a dozen ladies are 
studying there. St. Petersburg University has re- 
cently given a degree in medicine to a lady; and one 
has taken a degree in Berlin also. : 

In connection with the medical profession is sug- 
gested the occupation of a druggist. A medical jour- 
nal says: 

“There is no occupation for which women are better 
fitted by nature than that of chemist or druggist. As 
an art, it requires the delicate manipulation, fine per- 
ception, and mathematical accuracy in which women 
excel. For three successive years, in the High School 
at Cambridge, Mass., those pupils who had attained a 
creditable rank in the regular work in chemistry were 
allowed to take a course in analytical chemistry, and 
as a rule the girls in those classes did the work better 
than the boys.” 

In Chieago, Miss Odelia Blim, M.D., and Mrs. 
Amelia A. Johnson, have opened a drug-store, and 
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“with the confidence they have already inspired in 
their care, attention, judgment, and accuracy, are 
certain of success.” 

Ladies have been elected on the school committees 
in: Plympton, Marshfield, and South Scituate, Mass., 
in Iowa, and in Vermont; while in Winterset, Iowa, 
they have adopted the plan of having women make 
addresses to the Sabbath-schools, believing thas 
mothers and sisters know best how to interest chil- 
dren. 

The University of Oxford admitted girls to their 
examinations in June of this year, subject to the 
same regulations as boys. We have not yet heard 
what was the resuit. 

Six young ladies will be admitted into the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College, and four have already 
passed their nominations. 

Miss Marwedel has established a horticultural 
school for women on Long Island, the admission fee to 
which is twenty dollars a year. The instruction will 
be free, and the board of pupils is to be paid by work. 
The experiment of teaching women horticulture is 
being tried elsewhere we believe. A woman engaged 
in gardening reports that she made five hundred 
dollars last year by selling seeds alone. 

The Missouri Legislature has a lady engrossing 
clerk; as has also that of lowa. The Iowa lady 
clerk, Miss Spencer, has been presented with a sil- 
ver teaset, and has made a speech. 

Mrs. Willard was a candidate for mayor at the re- 
cent election in Belleville, Huron County, Ohio, and 
received sixty votes. Vice-President Colfax’s sister 
is appointed postal clerk on one of the Western raib 
roads. Miss Angie King, who was elected postmis- 


) tress of Janesville, Wis., but failed to receive the 
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appointment, has been constituted librarian of the 
Young Men’s Association of the same city. The 
Missouri Board of Water Commissioners recently 
added Miss Clapp to its staff as a clerk in the water 
rates office. Miss Ridelia Bates, now Mrs. Dr. Fischer, 
and another lady, are notary-publics. And recently, 
Miss L. Barkaloo, a student of the St. Louis Law 
School, has been licensed as a practising lawyer. 
Her fellow-students all agreed in declaring her the 
brightest member of the class, and she passed an 
excellent examination. There are now over one hun- 
dred ladies studying law in this country; many in 
the universities, and more in lawyer’s offices, where 
they pay their tuition fees by writing. 

A lady has been elected member of the Philadel- 
phia Typographical Union, and lady printers are 
employed in most of our principal cities. 

Lady correspondents from Washington are numer- 
ous, and include among their number Grace Green- 
wood, Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, and Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford; and one of the New York papers 
numbers on its staff of editors a lady reporter of the 
cattle market—Miss Midi Morgan—and what is more, 
she is said to be perfectly efficient. 

Lady lecturers are no longer a novelty; and every 
day adds to their ranks, while their popularity re. 
mains undiminished. Indeed, in this peculiar field 
women seem to have been singularly successful. 

Lady preachers are also growing in public repute. 
All of our readers have heard of the singular success 
as a revival preacher, of the “widow Van Cott.” 
Mrs. Widow Clark, the Methodist “ministress,” has 
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just concluded asix weeks’ campaign of revival meet- eaahneane acme diammmn-onmencimat. > these, * *2cerenimpenedt maine sore these. * * * The presence of these ladies in court 


ings in Conneticut, while the Rev. Mrs. Hannaford is 
meeting with very great success in New Haven, where 
she is the settled minister of a large parish. 

In England, Lady Amberly, daughter-in-law of Earl 
Russell, Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor Fawcett, and 
Miss Taylor, of Belmont House, Stranraer, have un- 
dertz aken to lecture on the “ Political Disabilities of 
Women.” " Miss Burdett Coutts has received 695 votes 
in one of the wards of Bethnal Green at the polling 
for guardians of the poor. She has a majority of 
108 votes over the one next on the list, and, so far as 
yotes go, she is elected. 

“ But aquestion has been raised as to whethera lady 
ean be elected, and application has been made tg the 
Poor-Law Board for instructions. We have not heard 
what answer has been returned from Whitehall; but 
the case is of some interest just now, because it show 8 
that, in the opinion of a large and important body of 
ratepayers, a lady may be preferred for filling a re- 
sponsible parochial office.” 

The Iowa Senate has removed from the statute book 
of the State the law that prevented a mother from in- 
heriting the property of a deceased child on the same 
terms with the father. It has alsopassed a bill striking 
out from that section of the code which describes the 
personal qualifications of those who may be admitted 
to the bar the words “ white ” and “ male.” 

In Michigan, a judge in a divorce suit decided that 
the property acquired by the combined efforts of a 
married couple, belonged equally to the wife with the 
husband, and made a division of property in accord- 
ance with this decision. 

We might go on almost indefinitely recording what 
women are doing for themselves, and what the law is 
doing for them ; but we have enumerated sufficient to 
show the signs of the times. We will close the record 
with the announcement that Mrs. Woodhull, of the 
firm of Woodhull & Claflin, has offered herself as an 
independent candidate for the Presidency at the next 
election. 

Last month we mentioned the fact that women had 
been invested with the elective franchise in Wyoming, 
and had heen called to serve upon juries. 

Judge J. H. Howe, of Wyoming Territory, testifies 
that the effects of putting men and women together 
for the performance of jury duty in the court over 
which he presides were such as to convince him, in 
spite of his previous prejudices, that the measure was 
awise one. In a letter to the Chicago Legal News, he 
says: 

“With all my prejudices against the policy, I am 
under conscientious obligations to say that these wo- 
men acquitted themselves with such dignity, decorum, 
propriety of conduct, and intelligence, as to win the 
admiration of every fair-minded citizen of Wyoming. 
They were careful, painstaking, intelligent, and con- 
scientious. They were firm and resolute for the right 
as established by the law and the testimony. Their 
verdicts were right, and after three or four criminal 

trials the Jawyers engaged in defending persons ac- 
cused of crime began to avail themselves of the right 
of peremptory challenge to get rid of the women 
jurors, who were too much in favor of enforcing the 
lawsand punishing crime to suit the interests of their 
clients! After the grand jury had been in session two 
days, the dance-house keepers, gamblers, and demi 
monde fled out of the city in dismay, to escape the in- 
dictment' of women grand jurors. In short, I have 
hever, in twenty-five years of constant experience in 
the courts of the country, seen a more faithful, intel- 
ligent, and resolutely honest grand and petit jury than 
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secured the most perfect decorum and propriety of 
conduct, and the gentiemen of the barand others vied 
with each other in their courteous and respectful de- 
meanor toward the ladies and the court. Nothing oc- 
curred to offend the most refined lady (if she was a 
sensible lady), and the universal judgment of every 
intelligent and fair-minded man present was and is 
that the experiment was a success.” 
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TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


Will our exchanges all be careful to see that their 
papers are addressed to our publications, instead of 
to us personally? In the latter case we are required 
to pay two cents each on every paper received, which 
is rather a heavy tax upon us. When our magazines 
are addressed, our exchanges come to us free of 
postage. 


—— te 


MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that the excel- 
lent lady who has so long delighted them with the 
efforts of her pen in the pages of the Home Macazine 
is about to appear in the lecture-room; and many of 
them wil) doubtless have an opportunity to see and 
hear her. A few weeks since she made her first ap- 
pearance in Brooklyn with marked success. Of this 
lecture Celia Burleigh, in the columns of the Woman's 
Journal, says: 

“In a recent letter I spoke of the contemplated 
début on the lyceum platform of Miss Virginia Town- 
send, the novelist. The event came off at the time 
and place indicated, under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Woman's Club, and was a pronounced success. 
It was something to the débutante—whose pen for so 
many years has laboriously performed the office of 
bread-winner for herself and others dependent upon 
her—that the pecuniary results of her first adventure 
upon the platform were satisfactory; it was, no doubt, 
still more that she was honored by an audience dis- 
tinguished by rare culture and moral worth, represen- 
tative of the best elements of Brooklyn society ; and, 
most of all, that she gave to this critical and appreci- 
ative audience a lecture worthy of its acceptance. 
Taking for her subject Catharine de Medicis and her 
‘Times, she gave a series of pen portraits that il!umi- 
nated the dark background of history, and elaborated 
the whole into a pictnre at once vivid, lifelike, and 
satisfying in its completeness. To accurate knowl- 
edge of the history of the period, Miss Townsend adds 
a nice discrimination of character, and a happy fa- 
cility in seizing upon the salient points of her subject, 
and presenting them in a manner that is not merely 
attractive, but impressive and satisfying. As for her 
manner, there was little about it that suggested the 
novice. She was self-possessed; her elocution free 
from staginess, and at times very impressive ; her ap- 
pearance that of a refined and cultivated lady reading 
toa circle of refined and cultivated friends. What- 
ever her voice lacked, in compass and modulation, 
will soon be acquired by practice; and it would seem 
safe to predict for this hard-working and noble woman 
a brilliant and successful career in the new field which 
she has chosen. I need not add that I heartily re- 
joice in every successful effort of a woman to widen 
the sphere of her influence and to increase her means 
of self-support, for she thus becomes not only an ex- 
ample, but a stimulus to her sex.” 
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THE PUBLIC LEDGER. 

Five years ago, Mr. Geo, W. Curtps, of this city, 
bought the Public Ledger, paying therefor a very large 
price. His manner of conducting the paper has won 
for him the respect and confidence of the public. 
Under his control, it has largely increased in circula- 
tion, and become a power for good in the community. 
It panders to no corrupt tastes, and lends itself to no 
party nor clique. He has made it one of the purest, 
soundest, and most reliable of newspapers; and all 
1 and true men have honored him for this noble 


good 





work. 

And now the son of the former proprietor from 
whom Mr. Childs bought, a man of large wealth, starts 
, newspaper called the Public Record, and makes it, in 
appearance, a fac simile of the Ledger. Vignette, head- 
ings, types, rules, arrangement of reading matter and 
advertisements—everything, in fact, is just like the 
Ledger, except the size and one word in the heading 
of the paper. 

It would be wrong for us to let an act like this 
pass without adding our word of disapproval to 
that of the almost universal condemnation given by 
the press and by all men of honorable feelings in this 
community. The good will of the Ledger was the 
chief thing that Mr. Childs bought, and an attempt to 
wrest this from him by those who sold it, and took 
his money, could have been restrained by legal inter- 
ference. But public feeling at once decided the case, 
and the Ledger stands as firm to-day as when this ill- 
advised and futile effort to push it from its high posi- 
tion wasmade. The publisher of the Record has made 
rave mistake. 
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‘*THE BRIGHT SIDE.” 


This is the title of a weekly paper for children, pub- 
lished in Chicago, III, by Witcox & ALDEN, at $1 a year. 
See advertisement. It is well and carefully edited, 
and one of the best and most attractive juvenile pa- 
pers in the country. We have just made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to supply The Bright Side 
to subscribers to either of our publications at the 
low price of 70 cents a year. We will also send it as 
a premium for subscribers to the Home, Hour, or 
Workingman on the following easy terms! 
For one new subscriber to Toe Home Macazine, and 
2.25, we wili send The Bright Side weekly for a year. 
For two new subscribers to The Children's Hour, at 
$1.25 each, we will send The Bright Side weekly for a 
year. 

For four new subscribers to The Workingman, at 60 
cents each, we will send The Bright Side weekly for a 
year. 

Almost any little boy or girl who wants a weekly 
visit from The Bright Side, can, with a trifling effort, 
secure that pleasure. 


oo 
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“ BED-TIME.” 


Every subscriber to the Home Macazrne is entitled 
to order this charming picture for $1. We have al- 
ready sent away many thousands; and still the orders 
come. “THe ANGEL oF Peace,” still continues a favor- 
ite, and not a week passes that we do not receive 
many orders for them. Over 12,000 of this lovely pic- 
ture have already been sent to our subscribers, and 
we have yet to hear of an instance where either this 
or “ Bep-Tite” has failed to give entire satisfaction. 
In most cases, surprise is expressed at the richness 
and beauty of the pictures. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Facts ror Tue Lapies.—For ten years past we have 
been using in our establishment Wheeler & Wilson's 
) Sewing Machines, and also Sewing Machines of other 


¢ o 
) manufacturers; and after so many years we have ar- 
2 rived at the conclusion that Wheeler & Wilson’s Sew- 


’ ing Machines are greatly superior to all others. 
’ All the parts of their mechanism are so strong that 
the expense for repairs is merely a trifle. Besides, 
they can execute a larger variety of sewing than all 
other machines. The simpiicity of their mechanism 
makes the repairs easy ; they do not tire the operator, 
and make very little noise in running. In a word, 
they cannot fail to be of great value to persons in want 
of Sewing Machines. Sister Dorotues, 
Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. 
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Tue Excrn Watcnes.—We call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Elgin Watches in this 
number. These watches are manufactured by the 
National Watch Company, at Elgin, IIl., and possess 
many improvements over others in the market, one 
of which, the Patent Dust Excluder, forms a complete 
protection against dust. A large number of these 
watches are now in use by individuals and railway 
companies, and are endorsed by leading jewellers 
throughout the country. We feel safe in saying that 
the Elgin Watches are unsurpassed as time-keepers 
by any other of American manufacture. 





Publications of T. S. Arthur & Sons. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


A Lady’s Magazine of large circulation. Terms, $2 
a year; 3 copies, $5; 4 copies, $6; 8 copies and one to 
getter-up of club, $12; 15 copies, and one to getter-up 
of club, $20. For sale by Newsdealers at 20 cents a 
number. 


The Children’s Hour, 


An Illustrated Magazine. Edited by T. 8. Arthur. 
A friend and teacher of the little ones, ever seeking 
to lead them into the knowledge of things good, and 
true, and beautiful. Terms, $1.25 a year; 5 copies, $5; 
10 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. For sale 
by Newsdealers at 15 cents a number. 


The Workingman. 


Devoted to the best interests of all who labor with 
hands and brain. Terms, 60 cents a year; 10 copies 
for $5. For sale by Newsdealers at 5 cents a number. 


“BED-TIME,” 
An Elegant Steel Engraving. Size, 20 inches by 15. 


This beautiful picture is given as a premium to all 
who send us clubs for the “ Home Magazine,” for 
“ THE CHILDREN’S Hour,” or for “ THE WoRKINGMAN.” 

Every subscriber to the “Home Magazine,” “ Catt- 
DREN’s Hour,” or “'THe WorRKINGMAN,” will be entitled 
to order a copy of “ BED-TIME” for $1. On receipt 
of the money, the engraving will be sent, post-paid, 
to any part of the United States. 

I” .We thus give to every subscriber to our publications 
the opportunity to obtain a picture of exquisite beauty for 
LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE at which it can be 


had by non-subscribers. 
T. 8, ARTHUR & SONS, 


,609 & 811 CuestNut St., PHILADELPHLA. 

















THE FACE IN THE GLASS. 
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ruffies. headed with a narrow satin fold. Plain corsage, t 


Dress of gray silk, trimmed with five plaited Overskirt of black lace, loope 


med with bretelles of quilled silk and satin. Open sleeves to correspond. 
the sides and back with satin bows. 
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FASHIONS FROM MME. DEMOREST. 





No. 1. No. 2. 

No, 1.—This is of gray leno, the —_ gored skirt trimmed with one gathered flounce edged with narrow» 
green velvet, and headed with a feathered ruching of green silk. Four sashes, trimmed with velvet and rach 
ing, fall from the waist to the rows of velvet above the flounce. Plain waist, with a square neck trimmed round 
with rows of velvet. 

No. 2.—Skirt of white alpaca, bordered with a gathered flounce edged with points of deep-blue silk. The 
heading is a full puff set between folds of blue. Polonaise of blue silk, very full at the back, and looped in the 
centre under a large bow. The trimming is of plaited silk ruching and fringe. 
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No. 1.—THE “BELLE” GABRIELLE. 





aNo. 2.—THE LINDA SUIT. 
No. 1.—Made in white Pigue and trimmed with ruffles of Hamburg embroidery. The ruffles are continued 


straight round the back of the skirt and up over the shoulders, forming a pointed cape on the k of the waist. 
no a a dress after this désign, care should be taken to reverse the ruffles at the curves, as seen in the 
ustration. 

No. 2.—Made of white nainsook, the lower part of the skirt laid in five narrow tucks. over which falls a 
flounce, cut out in squares so as to show the tucks underneath, Above this a bias band is set on, snrmounted 
by a fluted ruffle. The same style of trimming is repeated on the round overskirt. The trimming onthe waist 
Consists of bias bands and a ruffle, arranged in the shape of a shoulder cape. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


MA KOR 


BY FAUSTINA HASSE HODGES. 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress. a. p. 1870, by W. H. Boner & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
(74) of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.} 
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